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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 
SIMON BOLIVAR. 

Before we attempt to sketch the character of 
‘his distinguished chief, it may be proper to 
ance a general view over the state of religion 
d morals, and the habits and manners of the 
eople within the republic of Colombia. It 
ould be no difficult task to convey in brief terms 
ose traits of character for which the South 
merican Colonies are most distinguished, and 
hich places them far behind the Colonial Pro- 
nees of the British empire in North America, 
t the earliest period of the revolution. Defi- 
ient in that energy and decision of character 
‘rhich good morals and sober habits produce, 
e people of South America—but more espe- 
ally within the territorial limits of what is 
lled the Main—are versatile, indolent, and 
xurious, and are but indifferently qualified for 
e rights of self-government. The efleminacy 
the higher classes, the effect of bad educa- 

n and that accursed system which tolerates the 
‘ranny of one part of mankind over the liberty 
id labors of another, is strongly characteristic 
{them all. Besides these, the fertile provinces 
f Venezuela, Bogota and Quito, are overrun 
ith ecclesiastics, wbose only aim is to pros- 
fate every vestige of good morals, and the con- 
pmitant virtues, as obstacles to their own cor- 
ipt ascendancy in church and state. Hence 
ie influence of the clergy to perpetuate indo- 
nee, ignorance and superstition, as the means 
» which to maintain that ascendancy—and 
nee, also, it must be apparént that there is 
t sufficient virtue in the people’to sustain in- 
pendence upon the basis of common right ;— 
at is, in the form of a Representative Govern- 





ent; and that, in extinguishing the tyranny of 


e Spanish power, they have only, in fact, ex- 
1anged masters,—and are, as ever, under the 
minioa of ambitious and designing rulers, who 
rive their authority by impositions, equally 
Jjust, impolitic and degrading. The Catholic 
ligion is the established religion of the State 
none others are even tolerated; and such is 
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}the ascendancy which a religious order of men 
| maintain over the operations of government, that 
not an embassy can be sent, an army formed, 
a Congress called, or any other event of im- 
portance, without being more or less trammiel- 
led by the dignitaries of the church, who invari- 
ably thrust themselves into the most important 
stations, and contrive by these means to chain 
down the spirit of inquiry, and all freedom of 
thonght and action. Such is the state of Co- 
lombia; and it is not now marvellous that the 
anti-republican features of its noted chief, the 
‘* President Liberator,’’ Bolivar, should be so 
conspicuously portrayed in the sphere to which 
he has been elevated, more by the vices of the 
people than by his own virtues. We have heard, 
with indignation and astonishment, this Carra- 
guin adventurer compared to George Washing- 
ton; to whom, however, his character, general 
principles, and military talents, bear even less 
resemblance than his person! A comparison be- 
tween them would be impious—-I shall not even 
attempt it. We shall now enter more minutely 
into the consideration of the portrait, and en- 
deavor to give an outline of Bolivar’s character, 
from the memoirs of his life, written by Ducou- 
dray Holstein:— 

‘General Bolivar, in his exterior, in his phy- 
siognomy, in his whole deportment, has nothing 
which would be noticed as characteristic or im- 
posing. His manners, his conversation, his be- 
haviour in society, have nothing extraordinary 
in them; nothing which would attract the atten- 
tion of any one who did not know him. Onthe 
contrary, his exterior is against him. He is five 
feet four inches in height, his visage is long, his 
cheeks hollow, his coy iplexion a livid brown.— 
His eyes are of middle size, and sunk deep in his 
head, which is cevered thinly with hai), and his 
whole body ‘is thin and meagre. He has the ap- 
pearance of a man of sixty-five years old. In 
walking; his arms are in perpetual motion. He 
cannot walk long, but soon becomes fatigued. 
Wherever he goes his stay is short, seldom more 
j than halfan hour; and, as soon as he returne, 
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his hammock is fixed; he sits or lies, and swings 
upon it after the manner of his countrymen.— 
Large mustachios and whiskers cover a part of 
his face, and he is very particular in ordering 
each of his officers to wear them, saying that 
they give a martial air. This gives him a dark 
and wild air, particularly when he is in a pas- 
sion. His eyes then become animated, and he 
gesticulates and speaks like a madman; threat- 
ers to shoot those with whom he is angry; steps 
quick across his chamber, or throws himself 
upon his hammock; then jumps off it, and orders 
people out of his presence, and frequently ar- 
rests.them. There is nothing about him which 
can inspire respect. When he wishes to per- 
suade, or bring any one to his purpose, he em- 
ploys the most seducing promises, taking a man 

y the arm, and walking and speaking with him, 
as' with his most intimate friend. As soon as 
his purpose is attained, he becomes cool, haugh- 
‘ty, and often sarcastic; but he never ridicules a 
man of high character, or a brave man, except 
in his absence. ' This practice of abusing people 
in their absence, is characteristic of the Cara- 
guins generally.’’ 

According to the opinion more than insinuated 
throughout the memoir, and fifty times demon- 
strated in the most ridiculous manner, the great, 
the mighty Simon Bolivar, ‘‘President Liberator 
of Venezuela,’’ is a most arrant coward. The 
Indicrous situation to which he was reduced in 
the sea fight, near the Island of Margaritta, is 
unparalleled in the history of military men; and 
has been adduced by his biographer more with 
a view to burlesque his pretensions, than for the 
sake of the joke! The same singular predelic- 
tion for the preservation of self, in subsequent 
engagements on land, characterizes this chief, 
and illustrates the principle, that to obtain the 
highest military rank, it is not necessary to be 
either brave, virtuous or skilful! Many a dough- 
ty champion, who has contrived to operate by 
the agency of others, has reaped the benefit of 
their services, and arrogated to himself laurels 
which he never earned, and victories which he 
never won. 

According to his biographer, every military 
operation which Bolivar conducted failed. If 
upon occasion he united his forces with others, 
though each division was ably led by the most 
experienced officers, the want of skill in the 
Commander-in-Chief frustrated all their hopes, 
and ensured defeat. On one occasion, he fled 
with 800 men in the utmost consternation, pur- 
sued by one-third that number of the enemy.— 
More than once he deserted his post, and ‘se- 
cretly retired from his garrison, to avoid an ex- 
pected rencounter, leaving his army sans cere- 

monie, without instructions, and without means 
of defence or safety. We could cite much from 
the ‘‘ Memoirs” in corroboration of Bolivar’s 
versatile character, while in the camp or in the 
field. It is a disgusting task, and we gladly de- 
cline it. It is, however, generally admitted, 
that his love of pleasure, and that sensual indul- 
gence for which his countrymen are famous, 
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completely disqualifies him from producing, by | 
his own example, a change in the national cha- | 
racter. His extravagant fondness for dancing, 
for parade, for routes, balls, and parties, sink 
all that distinguishes a genuine hero into the 
meanness of a little man! In short, Bolivar. 
would be, in Italy, a lazaroni—in France, a pe- | 
tite maitre—in England, a perfect dandy—but 
in Colombia, he is any thing and every thing but 
a brave and good man! His predeliction for 
titles and distinctions, power and arbitrary rule, | 
under the specious name of republicanism, be- | 
speaks his puerile character. His government 


is nothing more nor less than a spurious oligar- 
chy, with all power concentrated in his own 
hands; while his minions, in his name, transaet 
every species of enormity. Such is the man at 
the head of the ‘*Colombian Republic’’—a mere 
patriotism and 


intriguing adventurer, without 
without merit! 


Simon Bolivar was born in the city of Cara- 
cas, July 24th, 1783. At the age of 14, he was 
sent to Spain, where the wealthy Americans 
generally completed their education; and while 
there he devoted some time to the study of ju- 
risprudence. He was at this period lieutenant 
in the corps of militia of Aragua. Leaving Spain, 
he resided some time at Paris, indulging in all 
the pleasure and gaiety of the most dissipated 
circles; and, in 1802, returned to Madrid, where 
he was married when but 19 years of age. 

In March, 1809, he returned to Caracas and 
retired with his lady to one of his country seats 
in the valley of Aragua, At the beginning of 
the year 1810, the leaders of the revolution that 
had already been projected were desirous of | 
uniting Bolivar to their number. With that | 
view, his cousin, J. Felix Ribas, offered to pro- 
pose the measure to him; but it was treated by 
Bolivar as foolish andimpracticable. When the 
patriotic Junta, about this period, assembled at. 
Caracas, they were desirous that Bolivar should 
accept some civil or military office under the 
new government. He refused, under the pre- 
text of ill health, till the mission to London, 
with the rank of colonel in the militia, was of- 
fered to him, This he accepted and departed | 
for London, in June, 1810, But little was to be 
ebtained from the British cabinet, and Bolivar, 
much disgusted, left London, after a very short 
stay. On his return to Caracas, he again re- 
tired from the public service. 

In 1812, Bolivar entered the army of the re- 
public of Cartha@gena, with the rank of colonel. 
Manuel Torrices was at this time governor of 
Carthagena, and highly approved of the plan of 
an expedition, communicated to him, against the 
Spaniards in Venezuela. Bolivar was elected to’ 
the chief command, and money, arms, ammuni- 
tion, provisions, and transports were provided 
him to forward the enterprise. All circumstan- 
ces conspired to favor the undertaking, and his 
resources increased at every step he advanced. 
The cruelties of the Spaniards had become in- 
tolerable, and many thousands of the inhabitants 
joined the republican-army. The richer classes 























were so desirous to serve in the expedition that 
they defrayed voluntarily all their expenses. 
The Spanish army were taken by surprise, and 
hundreds of soldiers deserting to the indepen- 
dents, they were able to make but a feeble re- 
sistance. 


The entrance of Bolivar into Caracas, August 
4th, 1813, as the leader of this expedition, is 
said to have been truly glorious. The enthusi- 
asm of the friends of liberty was expressed by 
the earnest display of joy. The streets were 
strewn with laurels.and olive branches. The 
shouts of the multitude mingled with the voice 
of cannon, bells and music. All was festivity and 
happiness. 


After a few days, Bolivar assumed the title of 
dictator and liberator of the western pro- 
vinces of Venezuela; gave the name of liberating 
army to the troops that had accompanied him; 
and established an order of knighthood, called 
the order of the liberator. At this period Boli- 
var was at the height of his popularity and good 
fortune. He was regarded with the greatest 
love by the people, and was furnished readily 
with merchandise, money, horses, and even the 
jewels, and other ornaments of the fair sex, to 
assist him in his enterprise. He formed a go- 
vernment of his ewn, consisting of four secreta- 
ries of state, and directly instructed them in 
their business. He alone directed all military 
operations, by sea and land; issued proclama- 
tions, and made all regulations and laws. He 
united in himself all the powers and attributes 
of an absolute and despotic sovereign. 


Discontent arose among the inhabitants, and 
their confidence in the dictatorial government 
was entirely destroyed. Notwithstanding their 
immense sacrifices, Venezuela remained defence- 
less, and-the army miserable. In less than a 
year the dictator abandoned Caracas, and it was 
entered by the Spanish army, the 17th July, 
1814. Bolivar returned to Carthagena, where 
he published in the official Gazette, an exposi- 
tion of the motives which induced him to leave 
Venezuela. 


After various reverses and adventures we find 
him again, on the third of May, 1816, received 
as commander-in-chief of the armies of Vene- 
zuela and Caracas. He published a proclama- 
tion, declaring that he arrived not to conquer, 
but to protect, the country, assuring the inhabi- 
tants that if thay joined him they might rely 
upon a sure victory. On the day after his in- 
stallation he assumed in his official transacjions 
the titles captain-general of the liberating 
armies, and supreme chief of the republic. He 
indulged in his usual indolence and neglect of 
business, lying in his hammock, surrounded by 
flatterers, and conversing on the most trifling 
topics in preference to military matters. 

Bolivar was again ohliged by ill success to fly, 
and retired to Hayti. On the 3lst December, 
1816, he arrived at Barcelona from Jaquemel, 
a Haytian port, assumed his former titles, and 
proclaimed a provisional government, A body 
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of Spanish troops besieged Barcelona, and Bolli- 
var felt unable with a force of only 1100 men to 
resist them. The patriot army retired to a latge 
fortified and entrenched building, that had: for- 
merly served as a hospital, and awaited the at- 
tack ofthe enemy. On their approach, Bolivar 
clandestinely deserted his post, with a good 
guide and well mounted, directing his course to 
the plains of Cumana. The garrison, after a 
brave defence, was obliged to surrender, 

While Bolivar was hidden in the plains of Cu- 
mana, it was thought a suitable time to con- 
vene a congress. An assembly was consequent- 
ly held, attended by the most respectable in- 


habitants of Venezuela. The executive was en- 
trusted to Simon Bolivar, Francisco del oro, 
and Franc. Xavier Maiz. On learning these 


proceedings Bolivar was exceedingly angry an- 
nulled them, and persecuted the members that 
were appointed under them. He thought pro- 
per, some time after this, to convene a * Su- 
preme Council of the Nalion,’’ and was him- 
self exclusively charged with the executive, 
under the name of President Supreme Chief. 

The campaign of 1818, is said to be nearly a 
repetition of that of Bolivar’s dictatorship in 
1813-14, when all circumstances concurred most 
favorably to produce a happy result, and every 
thing was lost by misconduct and cowardice. In 
November, 1820, to the great surprise of the 
Colombians, Bolivar consented to an armistice 
with the Spanish troops, though they were 
greatly inferior in force and resources to his 
own. The treaty consisted of fourteen articles, 
in none of which was any mention made of re- 
cognising the independence of Colombia. The 
suspension of the war was for six monthg, and 
the treaty was ratified on the 26th of Novem- 
ber. 

On the 10th of March, Gen. Bolivar notifed 
the Spanish commander La Tone that hostilities 
should recommence in conformity tothe 12th 
article of the treaty, at the expiration of thirty 
days. The war was accordingly renewed. On 
the 26th of June a famous battle was fought at 
Carabobo, in which the Spaniards lost 500 men, 
and Bolivar gained a decisive victory. Cartha- 


‘gena surrendered to the patriots in September, 


1821, and Porto Cabello on the 16th July, 1824. 
This closed the evacuation of the main by the 
Spaniards, . 

The history of Bolivar’s campaigns in Pera, is 
not touched upon by Gen. Holstein. He con- 
cludes his work with a recapitulation of facts, 
and an account of Gen. Bolivar ‘‘ as he is, and 
not as he is generally believed to be.” 


—— 


So_irupE.—It has been said that he who re- 
tires to solitude is either a beast or an angel; the 
censure is too severe and the praise unmerited; 
the discontented being, who retires from socie- 
ty, is generally some good-natured man, who has 
begun his life without experience, and knows not 
how to gain it in his intercourse with mankind. 
— Goldsmith. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF 
GENERAL WAYNE. 


( Continued.) , . 


General Washington reached the neighbour- 
hood of the very interesting scene of operation 
against the renowned, although unfortunate, 
Cornwallis, on the 14th of Sept., and immedi- 
ately proceeded on board the Ville de Paris, 
when the plan of siege was concerted with the 
Count de Grasse. The Count was very desi- 
rous to move with his fleet to New York pre- 
viously to his joining in the siege, for the pur- 
pose of blocking up the British fleet; a measure 
from which he was with difficulty dissuaded by 
the American Commander-in-chief. Had de 
Grasse persevered in his resolution, the glori- 
ous event of Cornwallis’s capture mizht not now 
be matter of record, but, in leu of it, the d'sas- 
trous and bloody scenes which crushed an em- 
pire just rising into existence. Here, we have 
another instance of the interposition of that be- 
nign and controlling Providence which compel- 
led the ambition, pride, and folly of man, the 
seas and winds to be still when acting in oppo- 
sition to that great cause, which, when crowned 
with success, instantly burst asunder the shac- 
kles which had long held in bondage both the 
body and mind of the free-born American. 

The last division of the allied army arrived at 
Head-Quarteys, in the neighbourhood of Wil- 
Riamsburgh, on the 25th of Sept. The whole 
force being now assembled, on the 28th, the al- 
lied army moved from its ground in columns, 
and encamped within two miles of the enemy, 
the Americans on the right, and the French on 
the left. 

Subjoined, is General Wayne’s Diary of te 
Siege of York, and capture of Cornwallis, 

Your, 20th Get, 173) 

Dear Sir,—The inclosed contains a summary 


- diary of our operations against the enemy, until 


the ever memorable 17th Oct. at 100’clock, A. 
M., when Lord Cornwallis beat a parley, and 
sent out a flag proposing a cessation of hostili- 
ties for twenty-four hours, and that commis- 
sioners might be appointed to meet at Mr. 
Moore’s house, to settle the terms upon which 
the garrisons of York and Gloucester should 
surrender. General Washington would only 
grant a cessation fortwo hour's, previously to 
the expiration of which, his Lordship, by an- 
other flag, sent the following terms, viz:—The 
troops to be prisoners of war, the British to be 
sent to Great Britain, and not to act against 
America, France, or their Allies, until exchang- 
ed; the Hessians, to Germany, on the same con- 
ditions, and that all operations cease until the 
commissioners should determine the details.— 
To this, his Excellency returned for answer:--- 
That hostilities should cease, and no alterations 
in the works, or any new movement of the 
troops take place, until he sent terms in writing, 
which he did, on the 18th, at 9 o’clock, A. M., 
allowing the enemy two hours to determine. 
They again requested more time, and the Gene- 
ral granted them unti! 1 o’clock, when they ac- 
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ceded to the heads of the imposed terms, and 

nominated Colonel Dundas and Major Ross, on 

their part, to meet with colonel Laur«ns and Vis- 
count D. Néailles, on ours, to reduce them to 

form, which was completed by 9 o’clock at 

night, and, on the 19th, at 1 o’clock, P. M., the 

capitulation was ratified, and signed by the com- 

mander of each army, when the enemy recei- 

ved a guard of Pennsylvania and Maryland troops 

in one of their principal works, and one of- 
French troops in another, At 4 o’clock the 

same afternoon, the British army marched out of 
York with colours cased, betweenthe American 

and French troops, drawn up for the purpose, 

and then grounded their arms agreeably to capi- 

tulation. 

The defence which the noble Earl made on 
this occasion has not been equal to our expecta- 
tions. ‘The prisoners of war amount to upwards 
of seven thousand men, among whom are be- 
tween six and seven thousand of the best troops 
that Great Britain ever sent to the field, which 
must produce great commotions in the British 
senate. That they may be productive of a gene- 
ral peace is the sincere wisi of your most obe- 
dient humble servant, a. WAYNE. 

Honorable Grorce CrymeEr. 

Diary of the Operations against York, Vir- 
inia. 

On the 28th of Sept. 1781, his Excellency 
General Washington, put the combined army in 
motion at 5 o’clock in the morning, in two co- 
lumns, the Americans on the right, and the 
French on the left, and arrived in view of tne 
enemy’s lines, at York, about 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

29th.—Completed the investiture; the enemy 
abandoned their advanced chain of works this 
evening, leaving two redoubts perfect within 
cannon-shot of their principal fortifications ; this 
was not only unmilitary, but an indication of 
confused precipitation. 

50th.—The allied troops possessed the ground 
abandoned by the British—the French occupied 
the two redoubts, and the Americans broke 
ground, and began two new ones on the right. 

lst Oct.—The enemy discovered our works 
in the morning; commenced a cannonade, which 
continued through the day and night with very 
little effect. 

: 2d.—1'wo men were killed by the enemy’s 
ire. 

Sd.—Last night, a drop-shot from the British, 
killed 4 men belonging to the covering party. 

4th.—The redoubts were perfected—enemy’s 
fire languid. 

5th.—Two men were killed by ricochet shot. 

6th.—Six regiments, i. e., one from the right 
of each brigade, marched at 6 o'clock, P. M., 
under the command of Major-General Lincoln 
and Brigadiers Clinton and Wayne, and opened 
the first parallel within 550 yards of the enemy’s 
works and their extreme left, which was con- 
tinued by the French to the extreme right. 

7th.—The parallel nearly complete without 
any opposition except a little scattered fire of 
musquetry and a feeble fire of artillery, by 
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which a few of the French troops were wound- 
ed, and one officer lost his leg. 

8th.—Completed the first parallel; two of the 
Pennsylvanians were killed by ricochet shot. 

9th.—At 3 o’clock, P. M., the French open- 
ed a 12 gun battery on the extreme right of the 
enemy, and at 5, the same afternoon, a battery 
of ten pieces was opened on their extreme left 
by the Americans, with apparent effect. 

10th.—At day break, three more batteries 
were opened, one of five heavy pieces by the 
Americans, and two containing twenty-two by 
the French, opposite the centre of the British 
works; at5 P, M., another American battery of 
two 10 inch howitzers was also opened, which 
yToduced so severe a fire that it, in a great de- 
gree, silenced that of the enemy; at 7 o’clock, 
P. M., the Caron, of 44 guns, was set on fire 
by our balls, and totally consumed. 

11th.—The second parallel was opened this 
night by the Pennsylvanians and Marylanders, 
covered by two battalions, under General 
Wayne, on the part of the Americans, 

12th.— Nothing material. 

13th.— hat part of the second parallel which 
was opened, nearly completed. 

14th.—A little after dark, two detached re- 
doubts belonging to the enemy were stormed; 
that on the extreme left by the light infantry, 
under the Marquis Lafayette, in which were 
taken a major, captain, and one subaltern, with 
seventeen privates, and eight rank ard file kill- 
ed; our army lost, in killed and wounded, 41. The 
other was carried by the French uader the Ba- 
ron de Viominal, who lost, in killed and wound- 
ed, about one hundred men; of the enemy, 
eighteen were killed, and three officers and 
thirty-nine privates were made prisoners, The 
above attacks were supported by two battalions 
of the Pennsylvanians, under General Wayne; 
whilst the second parallel wascompleted by the 
Pennsylvanians and Marylanders, under colonel 
W. Stewart. 

15th.—'I'wo small batteries were opened this 
evening. 

16th.—The enemy made a sortie and spiked 
seven pieces of artillery, but were immediately 
repulsed, the spikes drawn and batteries again 
opened. 

17th.—The enemy beat the chamade at 10 
o’clock, A. M. 

(Vide letter of the 20th.) 

It is hoped that the few annexed letters which 
passed between General Wayne aad his friends 
subsequently to Cornwallis’s surrender, and pre- 
viously to liis joining the southern army, under 
major general Greene, will be acceptable. 

Charlotte, S. C., Oct. 7th, 1781. 

My dear General,—This will be handed you 
hy our mutual friend, colonel Lee; he goes with 
despatches to the commander-in-shiei; to the 
colonel, | beg leave to refer you for the situa- 
tidn of things in this quarter. 1 almost eny 
you the happiness of meeting two kindred spi- 
rits—how great the joy. I am under the great- 
est obligations to culonel Lee for his exertions 
this campaign. Befvre this, I hope lord Corn- 
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wallis and his army are your prisoners—the old 
fox has got into the trap. I have rode a great 
distance to day and am unwell and very tired, 
therefore, you will excuse a short letter, as it is 
late in the evening. Most affectionately, yours, 

Gen. Warne. N. GREENE. 
York, 26th Oct. 1782, 
Ropert Mornis, Esq. : 

Dear Sir, —The surrender of lord Cornwallis 
with his army and fleet, must have been an- 
nounced in your city before this period, 

It isan event of the utmost consequence, and, 
if properly improved, may be productive ofa 
glorious and happy peace. But if we suffer that 
unworthy torpor and supinity to seize us, which 
but too much pervaded the councils of Ameriea 
after the surrender of general Burgoyne, we 
may yet experience great diffieulties; for believe 
me, it was not to the exertions of America, that 
we owe the reduction of this modern Hannibal; 
nor shall we always have it in our power to com- 
mand the aid of 37 sail of the line and 8000 auxi- 
liary veterans. Our allies are not to learn that 
on this occasion our regular troops were little 
more than equal to five-eighths of their land 
force; and although our prowess was such as to 
establish our cliaracter as soldiers, our means 
and numbers were far inadequate to the idea 
they had formed of American resources, Yet 
the resources of this country are great, and if 
her councils will call them forth, we may pro- 
duce a conviction to the world that we deserve 
to be free. For my own part, I am such an en- 
thusiast for independence, and that from per- 
sonal exertion, I would hesitate to enter heaven 
through the means of a secondary cause, unless 
I had made the utmost efforts to merit it. 

The Pennsyl!vanians, with some other troops, 
have another field of glory in view—if success- 
ful, you will soon hear from us, ’ull when, and 
ever, believe me, yours, most sincerely, 

A. WAYNE. 

N. B. I dare not commit myself to paper, and 
wish you could take a perspective view of us 
fora few moments, you then would better un- 
derstand me. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 30th, 1781. 

My dear Friend and Fellow-Citizen,—After 
congratulating you upon the share of honor you 
have acquired in the glorious campaign of 1781, 
give me leave to introduce to your acquaintance 
the bearer, captain Jacob Read, an eminent law. 
yer, and what is more to his honor, a genuine 
whig of the state of South Carolina; [ bez you 
would please to make him acquainted with the 
colonels Butler, Stewart, Robinson, and such 
other of our Pennsylvania officers as are of our 
mutual acquaintance. 

Your friends follow you with their good wish- 
es and prayers to the sands of Carolina, That 
country has been well watered with the blood 
of herves. It requires only to be manured with 
a few more Brifish earcases to produce spontz- 
neous laurels. This business we expect will be 
effectually done, in a soil naturally fruitful, by 
men who forced laurels out of the rocks of 
Stony Point. Beware, my friend, notof bullets, 
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for they do you no harm, but of a bilious fever: 
avoid the evening air, drink wine moderately, 
wear flannel next to your skin, and take a dose 
of bark every day. Death, by afever ora flux, 
may be natural to a citizen, but a soldier can 
only die naturally and professionally of a ball or 
a bayonet. 

Your native state watches you with an affec- 
‘tionate eye; she has services and honors in store 
for you, when you have sheathed your sword.— 
She has, too, a few censures laid up for you 
(provided you continue honest) from the hang- 
ers-on and time-serving-oflice-seeking-gentry of 
our government. 

Adieu—from, very dear sir, you sincere old 
friend and fellow-citizen, 

BENJAMIN RUSH. 

General Warne. 

It was the good fortune of General Wayne to 
possess, in an eminent degree, the affection of 
his officers; but more especially that of those 
who served near his person; this affection was 
mutual, as has been already shown, but in no in- 
stance more ardently expressed by the General 
than in the following letter to one cf his former 
aids-de-camp, of whom General Washington 
thus handsomely speaks in one of his official re- 
ports to Congress—‘* Mr. Archer, who will have 
the honour of delivering these despatches, is a 
volunteer Aid to General Wayne, and a gentle- 
man of merit. His zeal, activity and spirit, are 
conspicuous upon every occas‘on.” 

Salisbury, N. Carelina, 14th Dec. 1781. 

My dear Archer,—I have to acknowledge two 
of your favours, the last of the 4th ult., in which 
you inform me of your approaching happiness, 
which must be consummate, if proportionate to 
the merits of the lovely girl who has had pene- 
tration to cistinguish and bestow her heart upon 
a worthy object. 

Were I a single man, and capable of envying 
you any thing, it would be the possession of 
that fascinating woman—bnut, as this is impossi- 
ble, permit me to wish you every happiness that 
Hymen has in store for his choicest favourites. 
May it exceed your most sanguine wishes, and 
be equal to the merits of your dear Beckey, to 
whiom present my best and kindest wishes for 
her future happiness. 

Whilst Tam writing, an express announces 
the retreat of the enemy from all their out-posts 
into the fortifications of Charleston, with sume 
marks of confused precipitation. 

I shall set out to-morrow, accompanied only 
by my two Aids, for general Greene’s camp; 
for which purpose I had obtained permiss'on 
from his Excellency, the Commander-in-chief, 
previously to his leaving York. Indeed, it was 
a necessary precaution, as my wound is yet trou- 
blesome in consequence of exertions during the 
late siege—the ball remains in my thigh, ap- 
proaching the surface. Had it been my fortune 
to spend the winter in Philadelphia, I might 
have probably danced it out; I must now ride it 
out, through a barren wilderness, an expedient 
by no means so agreeable 4s the first. How: 
ever, as a soldier, lam resigned to every vicissi- 
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tude of fortune, in which you may rest assured 
of an affectionate friend in A. WAYNE. 

Capt. H. W. Arcusr. 

As General Wayne’s correspondence during 
the campaign of 1781, has closed, nothing fur- 
ther will be added than two extracts; the one 
from Marshall’s life of Washington, the other 
from Lee’s Memoirs of the War in the Southern 
Department of the U. States. 

Mr. Marshall, after finishing his details of La 
Fayette’s military movements in Virginia, says 
—** Although no brilliant service was achieved 
by this young nobleman, the campaign in Vir- 
ginia enhanced his military reputation, and rais- 
ed him in the general esteem. That, with so 
decided an inferiority of effective force, and es- 
pecially of cavalry, he had been able to keep 
the field in an open country, and to preserve a 
great proportion of his military stores, as well as 
his army, was believed to furnish unequivocal 
evidence of the prudence and vigor of his con- 
duct. 

Col. Henry Lee, after closing his details on 


the same subject, adds—** To La Fayette, to his. 


able second, to Géneral Nelson, to his cavalry, 
to his rifle corps, tv his officers and his soldiers 
in mass, much praise is due; nor was it withheld 
by their comrades in arms, by their enemy, and 
by the nation.” , 

Ilis ** able second” was Brigadier General 
Wayne; how far this officer, then in his 36th year 
of age, merited the complimental epithet of 
‘able,’ may, in some measure, be collected 
from his correspondence, &c., during the cam- 
paign of 1781, and the five campaigns whigh pre- 
ceded it—of which, whilst living, he might have 
truly said— 

** * * * © Gueque ipse miserrima, vidi 
Et quorum pars magna {ur’? * * * * * 

It appears, from the preceding letters of Gen. 
Greene, that he had been long and anxiously ex- 
pecting the arrival of General Wayne and the 
Pennsylvania troops. 

About the first of January, 1782, the General 
reached the camp of the southern army; speedi- 
ly, after which, Major General St. Clair, having 
under his command two brigades, composed of 
Pennsylvanians and Virginians, also arrived. 

This augmentation of force, together with the 
fall of Cornwallis, enabled that most valuable 
officer and benevolent man, General Greene, to 
gratify his wishes in affording military aid tothe 


4 state of Georgia; wherein the enemy had been 


long ricting without the fear of opposition from 
either regulars or the militia. Citizen had risen 
against citizen, and more deadly hatred existed 
between whig and tery than against the common 
enemy, and but slender means of protection 
could be procured for either life or property. 

Such was the distressed situation of that state 
when General Wayne received the following in- 
structions from the Commander-in-chief cf the 
southern army:— ; 

To General Wayne. 

Sir,—The particular situation of Georgia, and 
the great sufferings of the good people of that 
state, and their uncommon exertions te recover 
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their liberties, induce me to embrace the ear- 
liest opportunity of giving them more effectual 
support than has hitherto been in my power. 
You will, therefore, march with the 1st and 2d re- 
giménts of dragoons, commanded by Lieut. Col. 
White, and a detachment of artillery, command- 
ed by Capt. Bryce, and join them to such bodies 
of militia as may be under the command of Ge- 
neral , and the state troops or legion, 
under the command of Lieut. Col. James Jack- 
son; also the state horse, detached by General 
Sumpter, belonging to South Carolina—the 
whole of which force, you will employ in the 
most effectual manner for covering the country. 
Try, by every means in your power, to soften 
the malignity and deadly resentments subsisting 
between the whigs and tories, and put a stop, as 
much as possible, to that cruel custom of putting 
people to death after a surrender. 

I am sensible there are many difficulties which 
will attend your command, but the high opinion 
I have of your zeal, abilities, resource, and en- 
terprize, as well as perseverance, give me the 
most flattering expectations that you will find 
means to surmount them all, and do honor to 
yourself, as well as render most essential ser- 
vice to your country, 

General Barnwell, commarding the militia of 
South Carclina who border upon the Savannah 
river, will have directions to co-operate with 
you, as far as the nature of his situation will ad- 
mit. You will, therefore, correspond with him, 
and communicate to me all material circumstan- 
ces which may happen in your command, which 
you will extend, net only to the protection of 
Georgia, but to the southern parts of this state. 

Given at Head-quarters, round O, 

January 9th, 1782, 
NATHANIEL GREENE. 

In pursuance of those instructions, General 
Wayne immediately proceeded to the execution 
of the arduous task assigned him, with a body 
of troops very inferior in point of numbers to 
those of the enemy. He had acquired but a 
very slight acquaintance with the officers and 
trvops composing his command, and less with 
the climate and country; disadvanteges which 
he much regretted; nevertheless, in the lan- 
gitage of his distinguished superior, by his zeal, 
abilities, resource, enterprize, and perseve- 
rance, he fuund means to surmount them all.” 

So sudden was the General’s departure for the 
scene of elory which awaited him, that he had 
not time to bid adieu to all the Pennsylvania offi- 
cers with whom he had been so long and affec 
tionately associated; he therefore substituted a 
favorite officer of that line to execute this eon- 
cam. 





Sister’s Ferry, Savannah River, 

17th January, 1782. 

“My Dear Craig,—Want of time, and not incli- 
nation, prevented me from taking leave of all 
my friends and brother officers, previously to 
my departure. I must, therefore, request you 
to assure them, that duty alone has separated 
me from them. Permit me, at the same time, 


ty which fortune has in store for her choicest 

favorites; and that they will always live im the 

grateful memory of their affectionate friend and 
Humble Servant, 

Col. Crate. A. WAYNE. 

Immediately on the General’s reaching the 
borders of Georgia, he thus addressed the go- 
vernor of that state:— 

Camp opposite Ebenezer, 
14th January, 1782. 

Sir,—The conducting of the military opera- 
tions in Georgia and its vicinity, being committed 
to my charge by the honorable Major General 
Greene; duty and inclination will lead me to 
exert every power for the protection of the 
citizens and the extirpation of the enemy. To 
facilitate this essential business, it will be ne- 
cessary to organize a respectable number of 
militia in addition to the continental troops now 
with me, as well as to procure proper provisions 
for the maintenance of the whole in the field. 

As I am unacquainted with the internal police 
and resources of your state, I can only request, 
in general terms, that effectual measures may be 
adopted for drawing out as many of the’ militia 
as circumstances will admit, for a fixed period, 
not less than two months, under proper officers, 
with orders to join me by detachments or other- 
wise, the soonest possible. 

I also wish you to appoint one or more Com- 
missaries to supply the army with forage and 
provisions; a number of boats will be required 
to facilitate the passage of the troops, &c., over 
the Savannah river; I ‘therefore request you to 
direct all such as may be in the vicinity of Aa- 
gusta, to be sent to the Two Sisters immediately. 

Good policy, as well as humanity, dictates the 
expediency of opening a wide door for the re- 
ception of those citizens who have taken pro- 
tection under, or joined the British, which many 
have been induced to do, more from necessity 
or local situation than from inclination—add to 
this, protection and allegiance are reciprocal; 
ensure them the former, and you will very proba- 
bly secure the Jatter. Some conditions, and per- 
haps some discriminations may be expedient; 
ut I would wish your state to be generous in 
the first, and limited in the last, by which means 
sou will acquire two of the strongest tis for 
their fidelity, viz. interest and gratitude. 

Colonel Eustace will be able to inform you of 
the time we intend to pass the Rubicon, but 
whether we shall act offensively or defensively, 
will much depend upon the exertions of your 
state. Interim, I] have the honor to be, your 
Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 

A. WAYNE. 
His F.xcellency Joun Mantry, 
@ov. of the State of Georgia, &c. wo. 5 

To the above communication the Governer 
replied:— 

Avgusta, 19th January, 1782, 

Sir,—I am happy to acknowledge the receipt 

of your favour of the 14th instant, by Colonel 
Eustace, and am pleased that the military opera 
- tions in Georgia, an infant and distresged. state, 





to wish you and them every happiness and glo- 


are, by the Hon. Major GeneealGreene, commit- 
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ted to the care of a gentleman whose military ta- 
lentshave already rendered him so conspicuous 
both inEurope and America. I mean not to flatter, 
sir, but only to give real merit her just due; and 
doubt not But inclination, as well as duty, will 
lead you to exert every power for the protection 
of the citizens and the total extirpation of the 
enemy from this statey and you may rest assured 
that I will give you every support andassistance, 
and co-operate with you in every measure that 
will tend to this essential and desirable purpose. 

Iimagine we shall be able with the draft of 
one-half the militia, to bring about 300 effective 
men into the field, exclusive of Colonel Jack- 
son’s cavalry and infantry belonging to this state, 
which 1 expect will be complete in two weeks, 
and will consist of forty horse and fifty foot; Co- 
lonel M’Coy’s corps of volunteers, consisting of 
about 80 men well mounted, and Major Moore’s 
regiment of Carolina state dragoons, consisting 
of one hundred and sixty, well mounted. The 
above corps have orders to reconnoitre the coun- 
try, cover your crossing, and to join you imme- 
diately on this side. You will, therefore, from 
this estimate, be the best judge of what number 
of regular infantry will be sufficient to carry on 
your future operations. I have ordered a com- 
missary and a quarter-mastcr to proceed to 
camp, in order to provide proper provisions for 
the support and maintenance of the whole in the 
field. 1 have also collected and sent down such 
boats as could be procured, to the Two Sisters, 
agreeably to your request, for the immediate 
erossing of the troops to this side of the Savan- 
nah River. 

Your observations respecting opening a wide 
door for the reception of such citizens as have 
taken protection or joined the British, are, in 
may opinion, extremely just and humane; and 
sach as good policy, at thie crisis, would undoubt- 
efily dictate. I have more than once urged 
those very measures during the sitting of the 
late house of Assembly, which were entirely 
disregarded; however, | am not without hope 
that something may yet be done in this impor- 
tant business. 

in the mean time, I have the honor to be, with 
tlre greatest respect and esteem, your most obe- 
dient and very humble servant, 

JOHN MARTIN. 
The Honorable Brigadier General Warns, 

commanding in Georgia, &c. 

At the period of General Wayne’s taking the 
command in Georgia, private feuds existed 
among several of the military officers who held 
the highest grades in the miiitia; to quell which, 
required all the address of the General, conjoin- 
ed with that of others; among whom, conspicu- 
ously stood Colonels Eustace and Jackson and 
Major Habersham; those gentlemen possessed 
an extensive popularity and considerable mili- 
tary experience. 

The correspondence which occurred between 

General, the above named persons aad 


ers, displays, as respects each individual con- 


cerned in it, a profound knowledge of human 
watare, which was so effectually applied that 





bickering and contention ceased, and harmony 
was soon restored. So judiciously were the 
militia drafts managed, that ere long, the Gene- 
ral was joined by a respectable and well appoint- 
ed corps of troops, who soon became delighted 
with their Commander-in chief, and ggliantly 
followed him and his regulars in many "a well 
fought field.” 

General Wayne, shortly after his having com- 
menced military operations in Georgia, was ho- 
nored by the following letter from General 
Greene:— 

Head-Quarters, 
February 9th, 1782. 

Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 1st instant is be- 
fore me: | admire your enterprize, and am hap- 
py in your success. General Barnwell informs 
me that you have got p. ssession of that part of 
the country in a wonderful manner. I exceed- 
ingly approve of your plan with respect to the 
Indians, not to provoke their resentment by 
cruelties, but to appear perfectly indifferent 
whether they arefor war or peace. I wish Ma- 
jor Habersham may succeed in his enterprise; 
and Iam glad that Colonel White’s conduct 
pleases you. Every officer that exerts himself 
for the public good shall have strict justice done 
to his merit. Cavalry are difficult to keep in 
good order, and require much nursing, more 
than [ could imagine, until 1 learned it by expe- 
rience. I would just hint this matter as worthy 
your attention in the arrangement of your al- 
fairs. Since I wrote you before, I have been 
much alarmed by a letter received from General 
Washington, a copy of which I enclose you.— 
Our critical situation has prevented my attend- 
ing to your requisition, and indeed we are still 
under no small apprehensions, but I begin to 
hope the embarkation was not for this quarter, 
and if it was, those already arrived, mentioned 
in my last, is the embarkation alluded tc. A 
few days more will put the matter out of doubt. 
The moment this happens, I will comply with 
your wishes in detaching to you a small body of 
infantry. ButI fear the detachment will be of 
little use to you as you can do mo more than yow 
have done. 

Captain Gunn is getting his men some eloth- 
ing; this has detained him, but he will march to- 
morrow if nothing new happens. 

lam, dear sir, your most obedient humble 
servant, N. GREENR. 

General Waynes. 

On the 24th February, General Wayne hed 
the pleasure ofaddressing his inestimable friend, 
General Irvine, in the free and sociable manne 
that those two valuable men of that day at ail 


times corresponded. 


Ebenezer, state of Georgia, 
24th February, 1782. 

Dear General,—That I am uot one of your 
most punctual corresponilents I readily grants 
but in point of esteem and friendship, 1 wild not 
give up the palm to any. After this preface, 
permit me to give you a brief account ef ou 
military manceuvres in this state: — 

On the 19th ultimo, we crossed the Savannah 
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river and effected a landing in Georgia, with a 
detachment of the Ist and 4th regiments of dra- 
goons. With this force, aided by a small state 
corps and a few spirited militia, we mancuvred 
the enemy out of several strong posts, and con- 
fined to the town of Savannah 1500 regular 
troops, exclusive of tory-militia, refugees, In- 
dians, and armed negroes, amounting to near 
a thousand more, who, in their retreat, desolat- 
ed the country, destroyed and broke up all the 
bridges and causeways to the very gates of the 
town—measures, by which the British General 
Clarke thought to have compelled us to 
abandon Georgia; but hearing of a quantity 
of forage and provisions on the great Oge- 
chee, 15 miles from Savannah, and being 
determined to seize them and hold posses- 
sion of Georgia, I advanced to secure them.— 
when we arrived near that river we received in- 
telligence of a body of Creek Indians, on their 
march to Savannah. In order to deceive or de- 
coy them, I instantly detached a strong party of 
horse, under Colonel M’Coy, dressed in British 
wniform; the deception succeeded, and the In- 
dians were surreunded and disarmed without 
the least resistance, although they had previous- 
ly prepared for action, with every warlike insig- 
nium uponthem, During the above transaction, 
our videttes announced the approach of a large 
body of horse, which proved to be 93 pack 
horses, loaded with skins, &c. escorted by 30 
or 49 mounted Indians and tories, who effected 
their escape by abandoning their horses and 
dashing inte a deep swamp: the horses, skins, 
&e. we secured. 


Among the captured Indians were 26 head 
chiefs or warriors, with their Linguist. Hu- 
manity, as well as policy, induced me to spare 
their lives, and send them to their own country, 
with a talk calculated to keep them neutrals 
and to remain quiet spectators until the war 
sliould terminate between us and Britain. 


Impressed with gratitude for the generous 
treatment they experienced, they informed us 
of the advance of 300 Choctows, who, by that 
time, would be near the Alatamaha; upon which 
I made a detachment from my small corps, un- 
der the conduct of Major Habersham, who, af- 
ter crossing the great Ogechee river, fell in 
with the van of the Choctaws, and passed upon 
them for British. 


His orders were to get them into his power 
by that deception, and then undeceive them, to 
treat them with kindness, and send them to their 
nation with a talk, similar to that delivered by 
me to the Creeks; but, by the villainy or impru- 
dence of some of the Georgia militia with him, 
a few of the Indians were killed; the others be- 
coming alarmed and suspicious, made their es- 
cape, and communicated the alarm to the main 
body, who retreated across the Alatamaha.— 
However, the Creeks and chiefs whom I sent 
home, will have it in their power to explain 
matterstothem. At all events, the British are 
deprived of their assistance for the present; and 
the poor devils are so effectually alarmed that 
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they will not think themselves safe until they 
reach their own country. 

In my talk, I briefly stated the rise and pro- 
gress of the present war. I informed them that 
I was no Englishman, buta plain, open warrior, 
born upon the same great island with them.— 
That all we asked of them was to remain quiet 
spectators until the war between us and our 
common enemy should be terminated; after 
which our wise men and great warriors would 
be happy to assist in opening the path which led 
to our Council fires, and brightening the chain 
of friendship. But that, if they were deaf to 
the voice of reason, and wished to shed the 
blood of a people who never injured them; if 
they preferred the hatchet to the olive branch, 
we possessed undaunted hearts, strong arms, 
and keen cutting swords, with which we were 
ready to meet them on their own grounds. 

Thus, my dear Sir, you find me at one mo- 
ment saving the hostile savage, the next, com- 
mencing the grave counsellor, tendering to 
their choice either the olive branch or hatchet, 
and the third, mounting Bucephalus,and placing 
myself at the head of the Cavalry, tc charge a 
mofe savage foe; for we had no sooner sent off 
the Indians than our patroles announced the ad- 
vance of the British, whom we attended back to 


Savannah, and thereby prevented them from’ 


forming a junction with their copper-coloured 
allies. 

It is now upwards of five weeks since we en- 
tered this State, during which period not an 
officer or soldier with me has once undressed, 
excepting for the purpose of changing his linens 
nor do the enemy lay on beds of down—they 
have once or twice attempted to strike our ad- 
vanced parties. The day before yesterday; they 
made a forward move in considerable force, 
which induced me to advance to meet them; 
but thelads declined the interview, by embark, 
ing in boats and retreating by water to Savannah, 
the only post which they hold in Georgia, 

Enclosed, is the actual force of the enemys 
ours, at this juncture is not within one third of its 
but we have a superiority of horse, ‘and there- 
fore bully them with impunity. Upon the 
whole, the British have suffered us to wrest 
this State out of their hands more by spirited 
manouvres than force, in which I have been 
well seconded by our mutual friend, Colonek 
Walter White. This officer has been unaccount- 
ably obscured, but bis military character will 
shortly shine with a lustre that will give plea- 
sure to his friends and eclipse his foes. 

Let me hearfrom you. God bless you, and 
believe me, 

Yours, most affectionately, 
General Wm. lavinz. A. WAYNE. 

The subjoined letter to General Greene, ex- 
hibits the difficulties which General Wayne had 
experienced thus far in his movements, and the 
triumph which he had obtained over them, &e. 

Ebenezer, 28th February, 1782. 

‘* The duty we have done in Georgia was 
much more difficult than that of the children of 
Israel; they had anly to make brick without 
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straw—but we have had provision, forage, and 
almost every apparatus of war to procure with- 
out money; boats, bridges, &c. to build without 
materials, except those which we took from the 
stump; and what was more difficult than all, to 
make Whigs out of Tories, in opposition to 
every let and hindrance thrown in our way bya 
raost villanous banditti—all which we have ef- 
fected, and wrested this country out of the 
hands of the enemy, excepting the town of Sa- 
vannah, with afew regular troops aided by a 
small but gallant corps of Georgia militia; but 
how to keep it without some additional force is 
a matter worthy of consideration, and one which 
will require some address, as the British have 
lately received a reinforcement of Choctaws, 
which they brought by water to Savannah, from 
Frederica, on the west side of the Alatamaha; 
however, [ believe that they will not be able to 
derive much service from theim, as one of their 
chiefs must have arrived in the nation properly 
impressed with the idea of the enemy being in a 
debilitated state, and with gratitudeto us, and 
i have no doubt that we shail prevail upon the 
Creeks to remain quiet spectators. 

I have been induced to permit Mr. Cornell, a 
captive of ours, and linguist to the Creeks, to 
return to that nation accompanied by Mr. An- 
derson, an Indian interpreter, in the interest and 
employ.of this State. He is very sanguine on 
the prosperous result of his mission, the purport 
of which the bearer will announce to you. His 
introduction, independently of his being accom- 
panied by Cornell, will be rendered safe and 
easy by the second head man or chief in the 
nation, whom I sent-home. with a talk some time 
since. 

Tam now to inform you of a handsome enter- 
prise for the destruction of the enemy’s forage, 
a part of which was collected on Governor 
Wright’s farm, under the influence of their can- 
non within half a mile of the citadel of Savannah, 
and another part on Hutchinson’s island. 

Colonel Barnwell was to effect the business 
on the island, by crossing in boats from the Ca- 
rolina side, and Colonel Jackson to destroy that 
at Wright’s; whilst a diversion was made bya 
few militia and Jackson’s infantry under Major 
Moore, by commencing a running fire of mus- 
ketry on the north extreme of the works, co- 
yered by the dragoons under Colonel White; 
the operations to commence on the Georgia 
side, at forty minutes after one in the morning, 

and on the island, at two o’clock, or twenty 
minutes later. 

Colonel Barnwell being betrayed and fired 
upon, at twenty minutes after one, prevented 
him from effecting his part of the business, and 
obliged me to anticipate the time for commenc- 
ing the operations on this side, in order to 
draw the attention of the enemy and cover his 
retreat, which had the desired effect—there are 
only six of his party missing, and these being 
militia, may be s¢attered and yet find their way 
in. 

Every thing succeeded on the Georgia side 
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loss of a single man. The town was highly il- 
luminated at the expense of Sir James Wright, 
or rather that of the British Government; but 
the poor British dragoon-horses and others, 
willbe great sufferers, to the no small mortifi- 
cation of Colonel Commandant Campbell, who 
must very shortly act on foot, unless the forage 
on the island is much greater than accounts 
make it. Had Barnwell been successful, their 
cavalry-horses and others, must have starved, as 
they have not a particle of forage, excepting 
that which is now on the island. 
The enemy made a sally to save their maga- 
zines at Wright’s; but the musketry, on the 
other extreme, drew their attention to the de- 
fence of their works; hence, they were obliged 
to remain tacit spectators of the destruction, 
not only of their forage, buta considerable quan- 
tity of clean rice. 
Colonel Jackson and Major Moore, with the 
officers and troops under them, performed their 
part with great spirit and decision. The sol- 
diery disposition which Colonel White made of 
the dragoons, was such as to afford effectual - 
cover to the executive corps, and to deter the 
enemy from pursuit. 
Pray, try to give me an additional number of 
regular troops—I will be content with one 
battalion of Pennsylvanians; they can bring on 
their own field equipage, without breaking in 
upon any part of the army. 
I will candidly acknowledge that I have an 
extraordinary attachment to, and confidence in, 
officersand men who have fougnt and bled with 
me during s0 many campaigns; therefore, if they 
can be spared you will much oblige 
Your most obedient, 
Humble servant, 
A. WAYNE. 
P. 8. Something like a mutiny is ripening in 
Savannah. 
I have found means of disseminating among 
the enemy a number of proclamations, offering 
lands, stock, &c. (money we have none,) to all 
deserters.” 

In consequence of the destruction of the ma- 
gazines of forage, &c. as mentioned in the Ge- 
neral’s official communications, the enemy were 
compelled to reduce their cavalry more than 
one half. In addition to this pleasing event, 
the gallant Colonel Posey, who had so glori- 
ously fought under General Wayne, during the 
campaign of 1779, on the 4th of April, joined 
him with 300 veteran troops from Virginia; to 
those the General added two corps of recently 
reclaimed citizens, by which meanshe was en- 
abled to keep the enemy in-perpetual alarm.— 
He also, from proclamations in German and 
English, which were distributed among the Hes- 
sian and British troops, excited most alarming 
apprehensions of a general mutiny. 

On the 21st of May the General received intel- 
ligence of the enemy being out in force; amove- 
ment which he had long desired, and with avi- 
dity availed himself of the opportunity to at- 
tack them; the result of which is fully set forth 





10 our Most sanguine expectations, without the 


in the following despatch. 
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Ebenezer, 24th May, 1782. 

On the Qist inst. I received intelligence of the 
enemy being out in force from Savannah; in 
consequence of which, White’s dragoons and 
Posey’s infantry were put in motion, and at five 
o'clock inthe evening arrived at Mrs. William 
Gibbon’s farm, six miles N. W. of Savannah; at 
six an express from Lieutenant Colonel Jack- 
son announced the enemy in force at Harris’ 
bridge on the Ogechee road, seven miles from 
town, and that a small party were at Ogechee 
ferry, which he intended to attack with his 
corps. 

Upon inquiry, I found that the only route to 
the enemy’s position was through a tremendous 
swamp of nearly four miles extent, with many 
deep and dangerous morasses to pass; and then 
to intersect the Ogechee road, at an interme- 
diate distance from Savannah and thebridge. I 
was properlyimpressed with the difficulty attend- 
ing a night's march over such ground, as well as 
the delicacy of a mancuvre that placed me be- 
tween the whole of the enemy’s force in Geor- 
gia; but when I came to reflect upon the ex- 
perience and gallantry of the officers, and the 
steady bravery of the troops, they were order- 
ed to advance, from the conviction that the suc- 
oess of a nocturnal attack depended more upon 
prowess than numbers. At twe!ve o'clock at 
night our van arrived at the Ogechee road, four 
miles S. W. of Savannah, when the enemy also 
appeared advancing in close and good order; 
notwithstanding this unexpected circumstance 
and the great disparity of numbers, our rear 
yet being at a considerable distance, and as suc- 
cess depended on the moment, I ordered the 
van guard to charge, which was obeyed with 
such vivacity as to terminate in the total defeat 
and dispersion of all the British cavalry, anda 
large body of infantry picked from the 7th re- 
giment, the Messians, Tanning’s and Brown’s 
regulars, with the Choctaw Indians, Tories, &c. 
the whole commanded bv Colonel Brown. 

The precipitate flight of the enemy prevent- 
ed any part of the troops from coming into con- 
tact with them, except Lieutenant Colonel 
Posey’s light corps, under Captain Parker, and 
a few dragoons under Captain Hughes and Lieu- 
tenant Boyer, conducted by Colonel White; this 
small van guard put to shameful route the whole 
af the enemy’s force, without the use of pow- 
der. 

The almost impenetrably thick woods, deep 
swamps, and morasses into which they fled or 
plunged, in a sparsed state, and under cover of 
the night, screened them from total ruin, at the 
expense of a great portion of their horses 
and arms, which they abandoned to procure per- 
sonal safety; even this sacrifice to fear, would 
not have availed them, had the fugitives waited 
the attack of Colonel Pusey with the remainder 
of his detachment, and the other troop of 
White’s dragoons under Captain Gunn. The 
few who had an opportunity to engage, intro- 
duced the American bayonet and sword with 
such effect as to kill many and wound some. A 
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among the latter is Lieutenant Colonel Doug- 
lass, dangerously wounded. 

We have collected between twenty end thirty 
of their best dragoon horses, exclusive of seve- 
ral that lay dead upon the spot; a great num- 
ber are yet straggling in the swamps. Such is 
the dispersed state of both dragoons and infan- 
try, that they coutinue dropping into Savannah 
by twos and threes, generally disarmed. Even 
Colonel Brown and Lieutenant Colonel Ingram 
did not find the way to town until the second 
night after the action, and then unattended. 

After refreshing the troops at Mrs. Gibbon’s, 
we advanced in view of Savannah yesterday 
morning, sending a few infantry and horse to 

draw the enemy out; but they deelined an in- 
terview, contenting themselves with advancing 
a few Indians and negroes, to the skirt of a 
swamp, whence they commenced a scattering 
and ineffectual fire. Finding that General 
Clarke was not to be enticed from his lines, I re- 
turned to this place, where the last of the troops 
arrived this morning, with the loss of only five 
privates killed and two wounded. We had also 
two dragoon horses killed and three injured; but 
these we shall replace with part of the captured 
horses. 

Iam under the highest obligations to every 
officer and soldier for his good conduct, zeal, and 
perseverance, during a fatiguing march of near 
40 miles, performed in a tew hours, to effect 
this gallant enterprise. 

Lieutenant Colonel Jackson, of the State Le- 
gion, as well as his corps, are also entitled to my 
best thanks for their conduct in the day near 
Ogechee, where the enemy likewise suffered. 

I have the honor to be, with much esteem, 

Your most obedient 
And very humble servant, 
Major General Greenn. A. WAYNR. 
Head-quarters, May 28th, 1782. 

Dear Sir,—I was favoured with your letter of 
the 24th last evening, andcongratulate you upon 
the advantage you gained over the enemy. 

Night attacks are always attended with suc- 
cess, when they are unexpected. The manau- 
vre was no less bold than it was happily execut- 
ed. ‘The zealand activity of the troeps and the 
spirit and good conduct of the offcers deserve 
the highest praise in general; but those in ac- 
tion are entitled to particular thanks. 

You have disgraced one of the best officers 
the enemy have; and I am in hopes that this 
stroke will keep up the spirit of desertion among 
them. 

General Leslie has made a formal propositinn 
for a suspension of hostilities, to which I told 
him I could not agree without the order of 
Congress thereon. I expect intelligence from 
the northward on this subject every hour, 

I am, dear Sir, your most obedient 
Humble servant, 
General Warne. N. GREENE. 
Extract of General Greene’s orders, 

The General has the pleasure to inform the 

army, that General Wayne,by a bold maneuvre, 
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and foot, about midnight, on the 21st inst. near 
Savannah. Colonel White, with a small corps 
of horse, and the light infantry of Colonel Posey’s 

battalion, made a charge on their advance, and 
put the whole toroute. Forty were killed and 
wounded, eighteen or twenty made prisoners, 
among whidh, one Lieutenant Colonel, wound- 
ed; andthe whole so dispersed that they got 
into the garrison only by twos and threes.— 
Forty dragoon horses were also taken, and 
many arms. 

Great credit is due to General Wayne for the 
plan of the enterprise, and to Colonel White and 
Captain Parker for the boldness of the charge 
by which they defeated ten times their number; 
and, indeed, no small credit is due to the whole 
of the troops for the spirit and alacrity they 
discovered in going to the attack. 

LieutenantColonel Jackson also gained some 
advantages oyer the enemy near Ogechee. 

‘ JOSIAH HARMAR, D. A. G. 
Extract from general orders, May 29th, 1782. 

Colonel Lee, in his Memoirs, states that the 
above mentioned rencounter occurred about ten 
o’clock in the forenoon; and he further states, 
that General Wayne did not reach the scene of 
action until after its close. Neither cf these 
statements is in accordance with the official 
documents, or other correspondence on the 
above occasion. 

Judge Johnson, in his life of Greene, advert- 
ing to this noctural attack, has the following re- 
marks:—‘‘ It is not easy to conjecture from 
what source Colonel Lee has drawn his narrative 
of this affair; but it is obviously related, without 
reference to the official account. Herepresents 
it as having occurred in the day; and Wayne as 
having been in the rear, with the main body, too 
far to have partaken of the honors of the deci- 
sive charge. Such an attempt by day, so near 
Savannah, it is obvious, would have been no- 
thing short of madness; and the error deprives 
Wayne of his only vindication, independent of 
success, which cannot be better expressed than 
in his own language.”’ 

Here the Judge gives an extract of the above 
official letter of General Wayne to General 
Greene, which it is not necessarv to insert. 


It is an act of justice to say, tht Colonel Lee, 
at the period of this affair, was not with the 
Southern army, he had sometime previously ob- 
tained leave of absence, and retired to Virginia, 
in consequence of ill health. 

Savannah having been in possession of the 
enemy for some years, many British merchants 
had established themselves in that place; who, 
on an intimation of its contemplated surrender 
to the American troops, or its evacuation, be- 
came very uneasy on account of the consequent 
insecurity of their property; and, therefore, 
opened an interesting correspondence, by flag, 
with General Wayne on the subject, a circum- 
stance which the General thus announced. 

Head-quarters, Sharon, 17th June, 1782, 

five miles from Savannah. 
Inclosed, are copies of overtures from the mer- 
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chants, &c. of Savannah, with my answer. St. 
Augustine is said to be evacuated; if so, I shall 
detach the militia and volunteers to strike the 
Indians and disaffected in that vicinity, who 
otherwise will be troublesome neighbours. ‘The 
Choctaws are actually advancing. { hope, in a 
few days, to have matters so arranged asto put 
it in my power to settle their business in a sum- 
mary way. Inthe mean time, it is my duty to 
inform you that I have some ground to believe 
the garrison of Savannah and St. Augustine are 
destined for Charleston; I will, therefore, hold 
myself in readiness eventually to move to any 
quarter where you may think our arms can be 
the most effectually and prudently introduced. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient 
Humble servant, 
The Honorable A. WAYNE. 
Major General Grerws. ; 
Head-quurters, June 18th, 1782. 

My Dear Sir,—I have this moment receivedl 
information by an officer from Ebenezer, that 
the enemy evacuated Savannah on Sunday last, 
Should this be the case, I beg you will order 
allthe troops except those belonging to the. 
State of Georgia, to join this army as soon as 
possible. The works in the neighbourhood of 
Savannah you will order to be erased as soon as 
possible. 

As this army will be ina situation for active 
operations the moment the troops may arrive 
from Savannah, I trust no time may be lost in 
marching them to this place. 

lam, my dear Sir, 
Your most obedient humble serv’t, 

General Warns. N. GREENB. 

Sharon, 22d June, 1782, ? 
five miles from Savannah. § 

Dear General,—The intelligence contained 
in yours of the 18th was premature; the enemy 
are stillin possession of Savannah, but they may 
probably effect an evacuation in the course of 
eight and forty hours. As yet they have nota 
sufficiency of transports for the purpose, and 
from good information, the West Indies, and not 
Charleston, as recently mentioned, is the place 
of their destination; however, I shall be able to 
ascertain their real object as soon as they sail, 
and I will govern my movements accordingly. 

I regret to say that too many of our soldiers 
are down in fever, attended with some putrid 
symptoms, a circumstance which has induced 
me to take every means in my power to coun- 
teract the diffusion of its malignancy, by burn- 
ing pitch lights, wood, ‘&c. in and about the 
tents, houses, huts, &c. and causing the troops 
to lie upon pine-branch beds, which are not 
only a tolerable substitute for straw, but afford 
an agreeable aromatic, and thus far the measures 
adopted appear tohavehad a very happy effect; 
but the want of barks and other necessary me- 
digines ‘1as occasioned the luss of some men. 

Deb:'itated as many of our soldiers are, we 
nevertheless have been laying on ourarms seven 
days and nights, waiting the signal of the eva- 
cuution, in order to prevent the town from de- 
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struction by fire, or grievous losses from plunder, 
both of which have been threatened. 
Iam, with sincere esteem, 
Your most obedient, 
General Garrnr. A. WAYNE, 
Head-quarters, June 21, 1782. 

My dear Sir,—Your letters by Mr. Massey, of 
the preparation for the evacua.ion of Savainah, 
were handed me last evening. Ism happy at 
the approaching deliverance of that unfortunate 
country, and what adds to my happiness is, if 
will reflect no sma!l honour upon you; aad I 
wish you to be persuaded that I shall do you 
ample justice in my publc accounts to Congress 
and the Commander-in-chief. 1 think you have 
conducted your command with great pruden¢ 
and with astonishing perseverance; aud in so do- 
ing, you have fully answered the high expecta- 
tions I ever entertaine| of your military adili- 
ties from our exrli-st acqualliance. 

As soon asthe eneiny evacuate Savannah, you 
will march with all your regular furce to joia 
this army. Our force, as I wrote you before, is 
small, and J am noi without my apprehensions, 
that as soon as the enemy combine tuevw furce, 
they will fall upon us. Ll oeg you, therefore, to 
hasten your march as fast us posoibie, witiuut 
injuring your troops. 

itis my advice to the people of Georgia to 
have all the fortifications in and about Savannah 
levelled, except one or two batteries, just suffi- 
cient to protect the towa from insuli from single 
vessels of force or small parties, unless we had 
a regular force to garrison the town: fortifica- 
tions can be of no use; but on the contrary, wil 
serve to enuble the enemy to iepossess them. 
selves of it with more safety, ania less force 
and less lass than if they were levelled. ‘Ths may 
appear a paradox butit is true, for militia wil 
not defend works, but would annoy the eficiny 
greatly while they were constructing the». 

{ thank you kindly for the cougratd tions 
upon the estate purchased for me, which I shall 
estimate ata higher value frow having you asa 
neighbour. 

Nothing new from the northward. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient, 

General Warner. N. GREENE 


ah aiN hae 


Afier the action of the night of the 21st of: 


May, the enemy became very caudous and shy, 
their cavalry was from this and preceding ac- 
tions, s#lmost annihilated. ‘lhe enemy were 
now insulted within their lines by the very citi- 
zens, who, a few days previously, were ia their 
service,and who nuw commenced deserting from 
their late fiiends, and joining their aims with 
those of their own countrymen. 

‘this essentivl change of circumstances, to- 
ether with ap intimation of the intended evacu- 
ution of Savannah, determined General Wayne, 
us appears from his oflicial letters, to advance 
from Ebenezer to a post at Sharon, five miles 
in front of the enemy. After occupying this 
position for » few days, on the night of tue 24th, 


his rear guard, with which the General was ip | 


“ 
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person, received-an attack ftom upwards of 500 
picked chiefs and warvriers of the Creek nation, 
which speedily brought on a general action that 
terminated in favour of the assa‘led, and thus 
prevented this formidable auxiliary force from 
joliaing the enemy. 

Sharon, 24th June, 1782, 

five miles fiom Savannah. 

Dear Sir,—The advance of a l.rzge body of 
Creek Indians, headed by a number of their 
most celebrated chiefs and warriors, and a Bri- 
tish officer, was announced at half after one o’- 
clock this moruing, by a most furious attuek upon 
Lieutenant Colonel Posey’s light company,whic.: 
had been placed for the protection of two field 
pieces, a shuit distance in rear of his battalions. 
Tacir onset was soimpetuous and their numbers 
so superior, that this gallant little corps was 
compelled to fall back a few paces, a circum- 
s‘auce which, for a few minutes, put the euemy 
in possession of that artillery; but the corps im- 
mediat: ly rallied under Capiuin Gann, withmhis 
troop of dragoons, when lL instantly ordciedl the 
two companics to advance to the churge; whicin 
they did, through a most tremeadcus fire of 
small aris, accoupanied by ahidcoua yeilofthe 
enemy, from almost every directicn, Colonel 
Posey and M:jor F.nley, wita their, comu.and, 
Were now ordered to aivance, and charge the 
Indians n flank; the whole was petforimed with 
such irresistible vigour that the action terminat- 
ed ia the totel route of the Saveges, whodid not 
Giscover want of prowess on this vcc«sion; but 
they met ourcharge with that ferocity for which 
they are so famous at the onsei; and it wes 
especially so in this instance, being nota hule 
elated with their temporary success i) gainings 
possession of ourcannon. Our enemy retreated 
into the pipe-muker’s swamp, where they dis- 
persed with precipitation, Many Lndians snd 
two white men fell dead on the field; among the 
former several chiefs, with the famous Gurister- 
sigo, Our greatest enemy, and principel warrior 
of the Creek nation. ‘Their proportion of wound- 
ed must be considerable, as the bravery of the 
ladians, figh- ing hand to hand, gave an opening 
for the free use of the sword and bayone:. 

As [had every reason to suspect a combined 
oneration by an attack irom the British, we form- 
ed tu receive them, and made a disposition, at 
the same time, tu prevent a junction with their 
savage allies; for which purpose Colonel Pusey, 
with part of his battalion, advanced to a position 
near the enemy’s lines, where we forced their 
pickets, and produced a conviction to them thac 
We were at once 17 possession ot tie field of ac- 
ition, and ina condition to profit frow evens, 

A few minutesafter sunrise we furmeda junc- 
tion of our whole force, wren the Br.tish made 
an adavnee, who, after sustaining some loss, 
were driven back to their works by a detach- 
ment of infantry and cavalry; out notwithstand- 
ing every precaution to prevent it, pert of the 
Indians found their way inte Savannah, under 
cover of the swamp already mentioned. 

Our trophies are au ele gant British standard, 
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one hundred and seven horses, with a number 
of packs, arms, &c., and more horses are hourly 
secured and brought in. 

It is not in the power of language to do jus- 
tice to the military virtues of the corps that 1] 
have the honour to command; numbers may 
prevail aguinst them, but I will be answerable 
they will never be disgraced. 

Ishall not attempt to particularize the officers 
who have distinguished themselves on this oc- 
casion; as, in that case, justice would compel 
me to mention every gentleman in my own fa- 
mily, in the cavalry, infantry and artillery. 

Enclosed, is a return of our killed and wound- 
ed. “I have the honour to be, 

Your most obedient, and 
% Very humble servant, 
The Honorable A. WAYNE. 
Major General Garent. 
(PRIVATE.) 

P. S.—Such was the determined bravery with 
whieh the Indians fought, that, after I had cut 
down one of the chiefs, with his last breath he 
crew his trgyer, and shot my noble norse dead 
under me. as W. 

Colonel Lee, in his Memo'rs, in adverting to 
the above rencounter, says:—‘* Wayne, partici- 
pating with his light corps, in the surrounding 
dangers, was now dismounted, his horse being 
killed, he behaved with his acenstomed gallan- 
try; not doubiing but General Clarke, with his 
whole force from Savannah, was upon him, he 
determined to cut his way to victory, or die in 
the midst of his enemy. 

To this end was his order to Captain Parker, 
to this end wus his order to Lieutenant Colonel 
Posey, and to this end was his own conductan ] 
example.” 

‘To the official despatch of General Wayne, 
the Commander-in-cuief of the suuthern ariny 
thus rephec: 

Head quarters, June 28th, 1782, 

Dear Sir,—I congratulate you On your success 
in the dispersion of the savages; your account 
cf which L received by Captain Nixon. 

Nothing requires greater fortitude or more 
discipline than to stand firm ina night attack.— 
lam pleased with the conduct of your officers 
and men, and am persuaded with you, that they 
will never disgrace themselves, and more espe- 
cially, while under your command. I am sorry 
to lose good men in the destruction of such 
wretches; but there is no avoiding it. You will 


please toreturn my thanks to the troops for their- 


good conduct. 

Before this reaches you, [ imagine the enemy 
will have left Savannah. They have been de- 
layed on account 0: a missing vessel that had 
the orders forthe fleet. She got into Charleston 
some days past, and the fleet sailed immediate- 
ly for Georgia. Charlesion will not be evacu- 
ated; the garrison of Georgia is coming here, 
after which a part of them, with some corps al 
this place, are to be detached to the West In- 
Gics. : bo ts 

} have just got letters from General Washing- 
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ton and the minister of war; but there is nothing 
new from either. 
The plan of operations is not yet agreed on, 
lam, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
General Warne. N. GREENE. 


ERRATA. 

In November number of the above Memoir, 
page 494, 1st column, in line 11 from bottom, 
for ** Itis then,”’ read ‘Js it then.’ 

On the same page, second column, and secon] 
line from top, for ‘encouraged those sarcasms,”” 
read * encouraged by those sarcasms.’ 

In December number, page 532, Ist column, 
line 7 from bottom, after the word ‘ection, 
strike out the semicolon. Jn the next preceding 
line, aller the word “ gloriously,” strike out the 
comma and iusert a period, 

sp inciaialiatadininiee 
Written for the Saturday Evening Post. 


MARY WOOLSTONECRAFT. 


It has been said, that alively imagination, united 
to a sanguine temper, if uncontrolled by a sound 
judgment, is a curse rather than an advantage 
to its possessor; and numerous are the instances 
in proof thereof. Nor are we without examples 
where judgments by no means devoid of strength 
have been perverted and illuded by such a 
fancy, nourished by an injudicious course of 
study; where ardcnt feeling has indulged the 
wildest hopes of moral advancement, re-created 
in the most extravagant anticipations of indivi- 
dual success, in the subversion of long establish- 
ed and ably supported opinion; and gloried in 
the thought, that the time was fast approaching 
when the flag of triumph should wave over the 
ruins of institutions hallowed by general respect; 
that had stood the test of ages, and whose influ- 
ence on social and individual prosperity and 
happiness, affords the surest evidence and the 
best eulogium of their worth. Of this we have 
a living example, and a most striking one, in the 
eloquent and enthusiastic female, who, under 
the name of a lecturer on knowledge, is labour- 
ing so assiduously to diffuse a spirit of practical 
atheism; and who seems to feel herself a most 
philanthropic itinerant, whilst she is doing her 
utmost to wrest the shackle from the corrupt 
wills and fierce passions of the depraved; to 
break the bonds of social order; and to shut out 
from our dark and devious path the cheering 
and consoling light of another and a better world. 
That common source of infidelity,—the pride 
which is gratified in discarding the belief of the 
vulgar and popular mind, and in the display of 
an independence which scorns the thraldom 
of education and authority, doubtless has its 
operation upon her mind; and may probably be 
the most powerful secret spring of her conduct. 
But whatever may have been the primary causes 
that produced the adoption of the principles (if 
they can be called principles) which this lady 
has been running up and down the land so zea- 
lously to disseminate, there is reason for the 
conclusion, that now, at least, she is under as 
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great a delusion as any of her followers. We 
are inclined to believe the credit of sincerity 
due to her thus far, because we can hardly think 
that a woman of sanity could sacrifice, as she 
has done, the respect which her acknowledged 
talents would have procured her—the esteem of 
the virtuous and the intellectual, and the repu- 
tation that women often cherish more than life, 
for such a fame as she has acquired, and for 
such a prospect as her exertions have opened to 
her arabition. There is indeed much to persuade 
us that she really puts faith in what she pre- 
sents to the world as her views of ‘* just know- 
ledge.’? However, the human mind is a pro- 
blem which we often find very difficult to solve: 
and in no r-spect more than in tracing actions 
to their motive: and, therefore, for aught we 
know, the pride of singularity—the love of pa- 
radox and argumentative exhibition—the triumph 
of proselyting—and the adulation of her mate 
associates, who bend with submissive reverence 
before the ascendancy of female intellect, may 
be quite as effectual a stimulant to the efforts of 
Miss Frances Wright, as the confidence she pos- 
sesses in the truth of her system. I will now 
direct the attention of the reader to a lady su- 
perior in genius, similar in sentiment, and equal 
to her in the enthusiasm which is unconvinced 
by experience, and undiminished by defeat ;—of 
the spirit of whose writings she has evidently 
drank deep, and from whom she has derived 
most of her opinions relative to the parts that 
women should assume in the drama of life. 


Mary Woolstonecraft was born in or near Lon- 
don, on the 27th of April, 1759. Her father 
was a farmer, in rather indigent circum- 
stances, and her school education did not dif- 
fer materially from that of most young girls in 
her rank of life. Deficiencies were made up, 
however, by a quick perception, a thirst of 
knowledge, and the instructions of a neigh- 
boring clergyman, by the narre of Clare. Her 
father appears to have been a man of unstable 
character and irritable temper, and his treat- 
ment, ora desire of independence, induced her 
to leave her home, and become the companion 
of a lady at Bath. After an absence of about 
two years, the declining health of her mother 
occasioned her return. She remained until she 
closed the eyes of her suffering parent. As her 
father had now become reduced to extreme po- 
verty, she and her sister-opened a day school, 
which did not succeed according to her wishes. 
In 1785 she made a voyage to Portugal, to visit 
an intimate friend who had gone to a southern 
clime for the recovery of her health. She ar- 
rived in time to soothe her last hours. We af- 


terwards find her in the situatior of governess to | 
the daughters of Viscount Kingsborough, an 


Irish peer. 

The first work she published was a pamphlet of 
one hundred and sixty pages, entitled “Thoughts 
on the education of Daughters.’’ She next 
wrote **Mary, a Fiction;’’ which she makes the 
vehicle of her own feelings, and in which she 
details some of the incidents of her life. She 
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-was the authoress of a book for children called 


‘*Original Stories from Real Life.’? Having made 
herself mistress of several of the modern lan- 
guages, she translated from the French, Neck- 
er’s work on the importance of religious opi- 
nions, and part of the ‘* New Robinson.’’ She 
abridged Lavater on Physiognomy, and Saly- 
mann’s Elements of Morality; and she abridged 
and altered from the Dutch, a work enti 
‘* The Young Grandison.’’ Indefatigably, 
severing, while engaged in these literary labors 
she was a frequent contributor to the Andlytical 
Review, and compiled “ The Female Reader,”’ 
which had for its model the popular school book, 
‘‘ Enfield’s Speaker.’’ {ler industry does not 
appear to have been scantily compensa ek 
what is commendable to her liberality, she eon- 
tributed to the support of her surviving parent, 
and took charge of the orphan child of a de- 
ceased friend. 


The French Revolution was an event well 
calculated to kindle the imagination and rouse 
the energies of so enthusiastic an individual as 
our heroine. Accordingly, when Burke publish- 
ed his very eloquent, very sophistieal, and very 
intemperate ** Reflections,’’? she took the field 
with an ardour equal to his own, and was the 
first that appeared with an answer to this zealous 
advocate of establishments and privileged or- 
ders. This work, which developed a powerful, 
but betrayed a visionary mind, obtained a consi- 
derable share of public attention, and extended, 
if it did not in all respects improve, her repu- 
tation. It was not long before she came out 
with the extraordinary book to which she is in- 
debted for the principal share of her existing 
celebrity. In her ‘* Vindication’? of what she 
is pleased to term ‘* The Rights of Woman,’’ 
whom she represents as proud of her fetters, and 
clinging with delight to the evidences of her de- 
gradation, she puts forth her whole strength, and 
exhausts her every resource. It was unquestion- 
ably a labor of love; and affords a fair specimen 
of her mental character and capabilities. Viewed 
merely as a literary production, we admit its 
grasp of thought, originality of sentiment, and 
power of expression. Her language is often 
fervid, and not unfrequently coarse in its energy; 
she attacks with more vehemence than discrimi- 
nation; she advances her arguments in support 
of her hallucinations with unhesitating boldness; 
she shrinks not from discussions hardly reconei- 
lable to our ideas of female delicacy; in the lof- 
tiness of her indignation at the supposed dege- 
neracy of the sex—in the zeal with whicyw sho 
upholds the:r claim to a natural equutity with 
man, and their right to a particiyation in the 
duties and privileges usually engrossed by him, 
(many of which, by the hy, they should rejoice 
at being exempt from,) it will be admitted by 
all who preserve a small portion of their stoek 
of common sense untouched by the contagion of 
her enthusiastic excitement, that she frequentfy 
extends her course until she loses her way, and 
commits a number of extravagancies. The effect 
of this medley of reasoning and rhapsody upon 
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a mind of more susceptibility than judgment, 
must be pernicious in the extreme. Many parts 
of it have a tendency to inflame the passions: 
in her restless opposition to the prescribed forms 
and artificial restraints of society, she does much 
to weaken the influence of all restraints what- 
ever, and her morality rejects the aid of reve- 
Jation. 


gif it be painful to contemplate this perversion 
of “understanding, prostitution of ability, and 
waste of feeling—feeling that, properly directed 
and judiciously applied, would have given an 
irresistible charm toa better cause—it is still 
more sO to observe the practical result of her 
coctripes upon a warm imagimation, and pas- 
sions#iat required all the influences of reason 
and religion to keep them in due subjection. Of 
this} poor Mary presents vs with a melancholy 
instance. In 1792 she went to France,—*‘ to 
lose,’ as she said, ‘‘in public happiness, the 
sense of private misery.’’ Here she renewed an 
acquaintance with Thomas Paine and Miss He- 
Jen Maria Williams; and here the love of which 
she speaks in her ‘* Vindication-of the rights of 
Woman’? in such language as this—‘‘ that ro- 
mantic passion which is the concomitant of ge- 
nius, who can clip its wing?—-Not proportioned 
to the puny enjoyments of life, it is only true to 
the sentiment, and feeds on itself’’—found an 
object, though unfortunately an unworthy one. 
She became acquainted with a Mr. Imlay, an 
American by birth. Captivated by the liberal sen- 
timents and high and generous feelings of which 
he made profession, and considering him proba- 
bly as realizing, in some degree, the beau ideal 
of her fancy, she lavished upon this man the full 
exuberence of her hoarded affections. _ Scorning 
the matrimonial bond, and relying solely upon 
the tie of mutual regard, which she fondly be- 
Jieved would be all enduring, this infatuated 
woman lived with him for some years in open 
defiance of the institutions of society; utterly 
reckless of the stain upon her reputation, and 
apparently unconscious of ‘!:c frail tenure on 
which her happiness rested. “he neglects of 
Imlay, who’ began to be satiated with his acqui- 
sition, and absented himself for long spaces of 
time under pretence of business, roused her from 
her delusive dreams of security. She strove, by 
every means in her power, to preserve the hod 
upon his heart she once thought herself fortu- 
nate enough to possess, and even went a voyage 
to Norway, to attend to some affair of his that 





required an active agent; but ail in vain—other | 
taces had canght his eye, and other ears rece:v- | 
ed his whispers of admiration and his vows of | 
fidelity. She returned to her native country | 
only to discover, that, immersed in sensuality, | 
directed by no rule of conduct but his own in- 
clinations, and acknowledgins in his liberal 
creed no restraint upon his liceatiousness,—she 
and his child were now lssg to him than his 
latest wanton’s smile. 


The state of her mind, at the development of | 
his perfidy and her creduliiy, may be imagined, | 
{t came with fearful | 


but baffles all description. 


violence, scathing the heart and affecting the 
brain. Life was a burthen, and she resolved to 
commit suicide. She went to Putney, and wait- 
ing until dark, leaped from the bridge into the 
Thames. She appears to have been remarkably 
deliberate. She walked about for half an hour 
in a heavy rain, that the moisture of her gar- 
ments might accelerate her design; she folded 
them around, and made efforts to sink; she rose 
twice as if from a fainting fit to a full sense of 
her situation, and the thought of her forsaken 
child rushed upon her mind. But her resolution 
was unshaken by the yearnings of maternal ten- 
derness. She imbibed the water in Jarge quan- 
tities, and a feeling of suffocation came over 


her. She was observed floating down the stream, 


taken up, and restored by an application of the 
usual means of resuscitation. Her desperate 
attempt made animpress3ion upon the man whose 
conduct had occasioned it. He wrote her a 
letter, in which he urged a residence with him 
and his favorite female. She assented to his 
proposal; and he then declined—possibly out of 
regard for the peace of his future household; and 
if so, perhaps he did not act imprudently. Some 
of her letters to him have been published. They 
breathe the deep devotion of a susceptible and 
impassioned woman; picture’ some romantic 
scenes of anticipated happiness, and develop 
some amiable weaknesses. She pours out her 
feelings without reserve; and her partiality, in- 
tellectual as she may have thought it, is by no 
means destitute of a tinge of voluptuousness.— 
But they were never intended for the public eye; 
their exposure was unjustifiable; and we cannot 
perceive how her reputation could be much im- 
proved, or how the community could be much 
edified, by their publication. 

When Mary had finally abandoned all hopes 
of a renewal of the connection which had been 
such a source of misery to her, she removed to 
lodgings at no great distance from the residence 
of William Godwin, the author of ** Political Jus- 
tice,’? and several powerful novels—-whose wri- 
tings had already vained some share of public 
attention. They frequently met, their minds 
were not dissimilarly moulded, and their prinéi- 
ples, at this time, did not materially difler. An 
intimacy succeeded, and sufficiently obliterated 
what remained of her attachment to Mr. Imlay, 
to make room for a new passion. Experience 
had no doubt convinced her that in the existing 
state of society the marriage ceremony was at 
least politic; and, accordingly, it was not again 
rejected. They were married in 1796. She died 
on the tenth of September, 1797, at the age of 
thirty-eight. 

In addition to the works which have been men- 
tioned, Mary planned and partly wrote, whilst 
she was in France, “ A Moral and Political View 
of the French Revolution;’’ she also published 
a volume of “ Letters from Scandinavia;’’ and 


she left behind her a number of unfinished wri- 


tings, among which was a manuscript entitled 
‘©The Wrongs of Woman’’—of the same stamp 
as her ** Vindication of the Rights of Woman.’’ 
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The life of Mary Woolstonecraft reads us an 
important Jesson. It affords us an evidence of 
the iisufficiency—of the corrupting tendency of 
the opinions she endeavoured to inculcate—a 
demonstration of the vast accession to individu- 
al virtue and happiness, and the incalculable be- 
nefit to soc‘ety, which must flow from that sys- 
tem of infidelity which such very active exer- 
tions are now making to spread throughout our 
country, and which have received a degree of 
countenance scarcely to have been expected, and 
reflecting little credit upon too many of our citi- 
zens. Curiosity has gathered numbers to athe- 
istical lectures and disputations.—Tre profligate 
and the unprincipled were easily persuiced into 
a belief, to them, so palatable and convenient; 
and weak minds were captivated by arguments 
that found an ally in the unruly propensities, and 
were urged and enforced by a graceful elocution. 
But, that respectable heads of families and men 
not without discernment in the ordinary «affairs 
of life—that they should appear among the lis- 
teners when the ground work of the system of 
knowledge, as its upholders are pleased to term 
it, had been revealed, and its enormity was no 
longer disguised in ambiguity—when infidelity, 
the grossest, most unspar.ng, and most chilling 
infidelity stood in all its hideousness before them 
—because forsooth, they were pleased with the 
linguige and manner of the speaker; or—le- 
eause in virulent invective at the most sacred in- 
stitutions, a hit at their abuse might gleam frora 
amidst the darkness; or—because their merri- 
ment might be occasionally excited by an empty 
witticism, was, indeed, worthy of the highest in- 
diznation.—That they should not only sanction 
and encourage by their own presence, the de- 
clamatory effusions of individuals who are beat- 
ing with impotent rage against the foundations 
of social order, and raising their puny arms 
against the best support of moral rectitude, but 
that they should carry their offspring with them 
—that their young and expanding minds might, 
imbibe the pabu!s of disease, and their young 
and susceptible hearts receive an impetus to vice 
from the contamination of infidel! pollution, is 
deserving of still severer reprehension, Let not 
the fallacious plea be urged, that they should 
hear every one, and then judge for themselves 
—this would indeed be well enough, if all were 
eapable of judging correctly; if all could deter- 
nine between sense and sophistry; if all could 
detect truth from its semblance; and if all were 
inclined so to do—if the passions never rose to 
prevent it; and if the eye, ear, and imagination, 
did not too frequently delude the judgment. But 
to send the intellect which has not yet received 
the strength of mature cultivation or the light of 
experience, to investigate atheistical positions, 
or to combat the errors of materialism, when in- 
cense is offered to rising pride, and when the in- 
clinations are in their first warmth and impatient 
of restraint, is a most dangerous experimeat— 
and to make it in the expectation of its being 
advantageous, is the extreme of folly. Let all 
who do not wish their sons to become the disci- 
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ples of those missionaries of knowledge who are 
already boas'ing of the number of their con- 
verts,—who do not wish to behold the'r daugh- 
ters exemplifying the spirit of the system in a 


practical contempt for all religious principle, and 


by spurning the ties that, according to their new- 
ly acquired sentiments of liberality, wou!d nar- 
row and constrain the freedom of the affections 
—bveware how they make it. The time has 
come when every man who énes rot think socte- 
ty would be the beter if deism or atheism should 
supply the place of religion, and wko has any 
regard for the welfare of his country, should 
exert his influence, hovever small he may think 
it, against those who would let lonce and give 
free range to the passions of the vile, and who 
seek political power by presenting a lure to the 
eupidity of slothful rapacity. Does he wish to 
see the eft of their designs when well acted 
out? Let him look at France—let him think of 
the orgies of the revolution; let him recollect 
the glorious triumphs of the reign of reacen; 
and then let him be satisfied without hazard ng 
an experiment nearer home. These remarks are 
intended for those who still retain some respect 
for the religion of their fathers; who are not yet 
completely lost in the vertex of infidel fanaticism ; 
who have not thrown off all esteem for old fash- 
ioned piety—who have some regard left for the 
devotions of the sanctuary—-and who have some 
lingering admiration for scenes of domestic 
neace and virtuous attachment. Vo them the 
appealis made. Stand forth against the tice 
that is swelling, and raving, and threatening to 
lay waste.—On this subject, public opinion in our 
country isallin all. Let it be effeetually heard, 
If it had been properly expressed in the first in- 
stance by the decided condut of every citizen 
who was opposed to the progress of infidelity — 
if, instead of crowding into public places to lis- 
ten toa female zealot of the school of the vi- 
sionary Owen, a general disapprsbation had 
been evinced by pointed neglect, the ev:l which 
we now deprecate might ere ths have ceased 
from the land. But itis not yet too late. Now 
then let the public voice be loudly heard through. 
out our borders. Let it be borne in mind that 
with this great fountain head of corruption it is 
most dangerovs to tamper—that with the indivi- 
duals who minister at it, not to discountenance, 
is to encourage—and let every man strive as for 
the safety of his own household, and the peace 
of his own fire-side. J. B: 8. 
en 
Written f rthe Cestet, 

The following ‘s almost a literal staterent of 

events, which occurred in my native town du- 

ring the last war with Britain, For reasons, 

which need not be mentioned, the real names 

of the parties are not given. 

THE RECRUITING OFFICERS, 

Early in the year L8—, two strangers arrived 
in the village of W » whose military dress 
and martial air excited no small attention among 
tbe inhabitants of that retired spot. But, though 
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18 THE C 
they were engaged in the same pursuits, yet 
there was a strongly marked difference in their 
manners. One of them, whose name was Jen- 
son, and who was afterwards found to be a ser- 
geant in the army, was noiseless and unassum- 
ing. The other, whom we shall call Captain 
Revton, soon announced himself as authorized 
to raise recruits for the ensuing campaign; and, 
with all the importance which a man dressed up 
in **a little brief author:ty’’ could assume, exhi- 
bited the treasures, which were committed to 
him for bounty, to those who shouldenlist. He 
told of ‘battles fought and victories won’’—of 
hair-breadth ’scapes in the imminent deadly 
breach,’’ and especially of ‘‘trophies won by his 
own right hand,’’ till credulity herself could 
hardly beleve his assertions. Most of his time 
was spent in other calls than those of duty, and 
the card-table, the horse-race, and other scenes 
of expens‘ve festivity, appeared to be objects of 
deeper interest to him~than the cause of his 
country. In the expenses incident to such amuse- 
ments, the wealth which he had so proudly dis- 
played rapidly diminished. 

One evening, as a number of people were col- 
lected in a tavern at the Fovr Corners, a village 
about seven miles from W , Captain Rey- 
ton came in, and was soon seated, with three or 
four others, at a card-table, deeply engaged in 
play. The game was soon decided in his favor. 
*‘I'll not play another game on a five dollar 
bet,’’ said he; “who'll join me ina game for one 
hundred?’ ‘1!’ and “ 1!’ and ‘*I!’’ replied 
three voices in succession, ‘‘Tut down the sum, 
then,’’ says one. And the Captain counted ont 
one hundred dollars, carefully exhibiting his 
pocket-book full of bills, which the sum taken 
out seemed scarcely to diminis!:. 

* You have a power of money, 


7° 


said a by- 
stander, who was not engaged in the game.— 


‘0, amere nothing! You would say so, if you 
could only see Uncle Sam’s treasury, at head- 
quartets. [| have only to go to that and receive 
ten times as much, when! wantit.’’ ‘And how 
mucb have you here?’”? ‘‘About three thousand 
collars, or nearly. J paid one hundred and fifty 
dollars to a recruit bere, just now, and a glori- 
cus good fellow he is.’? What’s his name?’’— 
* That’s telling. I tell no tales about my busi- 
nesa.”’ 

The game proceeded, and again the Captain 
was successful. ‘1H try a hand with him,’’ 
said a stranger, who had come in during the 
game—one thousand dollar stake!’ The Cap- 
tain readily engaged. This time fortune ({o use 
the dialect of the card-table) forsook him, and 
the one thousand dollars were deposited in the 
stranger's pocket. With a tremendous oath, he 
swore that he would not go back poorer than 
he came, and was socn deeply engaged in ano 
ther game. Night wore away, and at length he 
ceparted, bereft of his last dollar, and pouring 
his heaviest curses on his fite. Day broke in 
the east ere he reached h's lodgings. 

Late in the morning he left bis chamber, and 
repaired to the room ia which the family were 
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assembled, with a countenance tliat indicated no 
very happy state of feeling. He paced the room 
several times, then suddenly stopped, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Curse the villain!’? ‘* Who?—what 
villain?’’ inquired Mr. Lester, the master of the 
house. ‘* The villain that stole three thousand 
dollars (om my pocket-book last night.’? ‘*Are 
you sure that you did not lose it while you were 
gone?”’ ** Lose it!—no. How could I lose it 
without losing the pocket-book? I tell youit is 
stolen. WhenI returned last evening it was all 
Sife, Uuree thousand dollars of it, lacking one 
hundred and fifty, that I paid to one Winship, a 
recruit that I got yesterday at the Four Cor- 
ners.” ‘What time did you return?’”? ‘* Not 
far from 11 o’clock.” ‘Indeed! I wonder we 
did not hear you. About daylight I heard some 
one go up stairs, I thought that was you.’’ “I 
tell you | have not left my room since 11 o’cloek 
last evening, till now. ’Tis that rascal Jenson. 
He is the thief, I’ve no doubt on’t.’’ 

In the midst of this conversation Jenson came 
in. ‘* What have youdone with that money?” 
said Reyton, in a furious tone. ‘*‘What money?’’ 
said Jenson. ‘ The money you stole from me 
last night.’? *‘*What do youmean?’’ ‘* Mean! 
I mean asTsay.’’ ‘‘I shall have satisfaction for 
thisinsult.’’ ‘‘Now you threaten my life.”” ‘*By 
no means ’”’ .** You do, and you shall suffer for 
it,’’ said Reyton, and immediately left the room. 
With a mind agitated by surprise, anxiety, and 
just indignation, Jenson retired to his chamber. 
It was the last time. Soon a carriage was seen 
ascending the eastern acclivity of the Green 
Mountains, and conveying the unhappy victim 
of iniquity to head-quarters, at P , to take 
his trial before a court-martial, for threatening 
the life of asuperior. Yet, perhaps, at this mo- 
ment he was less unhappy than the wretch who 
was triumphing over him. Such advantages does 
innocence enjoy over guilt. 

On the evening after this event, the collection 
at the village tavern was larger than ueual, and 
the presence of many who were seldom seen 
there, and the air of sober and fixed attention 
which pervaded the whole assembly, told that 
some circumstance of uncommon interest had 
called them together. But we will let them tell 
their thoughts in their own words. 

‘What will be done with the poor fellow, 
‘Squire Ledyard, if he is convicted?’ ‘I do 
not know precisely, but I know military law is 
very severe. If he escapes with his life, it will 
be well for him.’’  ** Yes, that it will,’ said an 
old revi lutionary sold:er, who sat by the fire 
smoking his p’ -.— ** When I was in the army, 
i soldier whe sreatened the life ot his superior 
would have been shot.’? **And { heard Jenson 
say himself that he would‘nt give sixpence for 
his hfe,’’ said a bystander.’’ ‘*In the name of 
merey, then, let us be doing, if we can do any 
thing,’’ said a young mar, whose countenance 
expressed the ardor of his feelings, ‘* and not 
suffer an innocent man to be butchered without 
making an effort to sive him.’ ‘* It is an un- 





fortunate thing for the young man, if he is inno- 
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cent, that he started away so early thismorning. | 
I saw him go away before day-light. I do think 

that looks suspicious,’’ said one of those present. 

‘* Not in the least, Sir,’’? said Mr. Harwood, the 

young man before mentioned; ‘* he only walked 

out a short distance, and then returned to his 

lodgings, and there he wastaken. Now, would 

he have returned, d’ye think, if he had been 

guilty?’’ 

Doring this conversation the innkeeper at the 
Four Corners had entered, and was attentively 
listening. ‘*At what time did Capt. R. return,’’ 
said Squire Ledyard. ‘‘ He told me about 11,”’ 
said Mr. Lester. ‘* Well, that’s a wonder, any 
how,”’ said the innkeeper.—-‘* He never left my 
house till four in the morning; and, when he did 
go, I suspect lie left most of his cash behind 
him.” ‘* What, how is that?” said the Squire. 
“Humph! lost at cards, I suppose.’’ “Why, what 
sort of a house do you keep?”’ ‘* Why, 1 mean 
to keep a regular. house, but young people will 
have their sports.’? ‘* Will have their sports, 
and gamble till four o’cleck in the morning!’’— 
The innkeeper did not attempt a defence, and 
the conversation turned again on the events of 
the morning. Many spoke in favour of Jenson, 
and not a few facts were mentioned which served 
to darken the shade already thrown over the 
character of Reyton. At length, after appoint- 
ing a committee to collect and arrange evidence, 
the company separated, having resolved to meet 
again on the next afternoon. 

Meanwhile, Harwood was on his way to the 
«our Corners, to see what information he could 
there gain on the subject. The next day he re- 
turned, having obtained a full account of the 
transactions that occurred at the tavern during 
the time that Reyton was there. On enquiring 
for the recruit whom Reyton mentioned, there 
neither was nor had been any person of that 
name in the place. 


In forty-eight hours after Reyton and his in- 
tended victim reached P . Esquire Ledyard 
was there also. The court was already orga- 
nized, and the trial had commenced. A senti- 
nel stood at the door of the room where the 
court was sitting. On requesting to be admit- 
ted, the answer was, “ Noadmittance.’’ “The 
Commander-in-chief is within, is he not?”? ‘‘He 
is.”? I must see him on important business.”’ 
‘*No admittance.’’ ‘*I am come to save the 
life of Sergeant Jenson.’’ ‘*God bless you for 
that. There is not a finer fellow in the regiment 
than Jenson. But, unless you can save him, 
there is little chance of his ever seeing the sun 
rise after to-morrow.” Ina few minutes Led- 
yard stood before the court, and stated his busi- 
ness. He laid before them the depositions and 
other evidence, which had been collected in the 
course of two days, and the General and other 
officers examined them with an earnestness which 
showed that they were far from being indifferent 
to the fate of the accused. 

The sequel may be told in a few words. The 
case was too clear to admit of doubt. Jenson 
was honorabiy acquitted, and Reyton met a pu- 
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nishment milder than he deserved, in having his 
name struck from the rolls of the army, and in 
being declared incapable of ever serving again 
as aa officer. 
—— ne 
FROM HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL. 
“Tt’s very hard! and so it is, 
To live in snch a row, 
And witness this that every miss 
But me has got a beau. . 
For love goes calling ap and down, 
But here he seems to shun : 
I’m sure he has been asked enough 
To call at Number One! 


I’m sick of ail the double knocks 
That come to Number Four! 

At Number Three I often see 
A lover at the door ; 

And one in blue, at Namber Two, 
Calls daily ike a dun,— 

IVs very hard they come so near, 
And not at Number One! 


Miss Bell, ( hear, has got a dear 
Exacily to her mind, 

By sitting at the window pane 
Without a bit of blind ; 

But I go in the baleony, 
Which she has never done, 

The arts that thrive at Number Fiv, 
Douw’t take at Number One ; 


*Tis hard with plenty in the street, 
And plenty passing by— 
There's nice young men at Number Ten, 
But only rather shy ; 
And Mrs. Smith across the way 
Has got a grown-up son, 
But la! he hardiy seems to know 
There isa Number One 


Thete’s Mr. Wick at Number Nine, 
Bat he’s mtent on perf, 
And though he’s pious, wi ma fove 
His neighbour as himself. 

At Number Seven there was a sale— 
The goods had quite a ron! 

Aud here Lve get my single fet 
On hand at Number One! 

My mother often at work 
And taiks of p: and siays, 

And what acomfort [ shail be 
In ber declining days! 

The very maids about the house 
Have set me duwn a nun, 

The sweet hearts all bel ng to them 
Phat callat Number Que! 

Once only, when ise flue tock fire, 
One Friday afiecnoon, 

Young Mr. Long came kindy in, 
And told me not to swoon! 

W hy can’t he come again w thout 
The Pow@nix and the Sun? 

We ew not always have a flue 
On fire at Number One. 

Iam not old ! Fam net plain; 
Nor awkward in my gait— 

lam not crocked like the bride 
That went from Number Eight : 

I’m sure white satin made her look 
As brown as any bunn— 

But even beauty has no chance 
I think, at Number One ! 
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From the New York Miirror. 
PHILIP OF POKANOKET. 

{The following anedotes, illustrative of Indian cha- 
racter, are gathered frem various sources, that have 
every appearance of being authentic, It was thought 
needless to encumber the texts with references. | 

It isto be regretted that those early writers, 
who treated of the discovery and settlement of 
our country, have not given us more frequent 
and candid accounts of the remarkable charac- 
ters that flourished in savage life. The scanty 
anecdotes that have reached us are full of pe- 
culiarity and interést; they furnish us with near- 
er glimpses of human nature, and show what 
man is, in a comparatively primitive state, and 
what he owes to civilization. 

In civilized life, where the happiness and al- 
most existence of man depends so much upon 
public opinion, he is forever acting a part. The 
bold and peculiar traits of native character are 
refined away, or softened down by the levelling 
influence of what is termed good breeding, and 
he practises so many amiable deceptions, and 
assumes so many generous centiments, for the 
purposes of popularity, that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish his real character from that which is 
acquired or affected. The Indian, on the contra- 
ry, free from the restraints and refinements of 
polished life, and living, ina great degree, so- 
litary and independent, obeys the impulses of 
his inclination, or the dictates of his individual 
judgment, and thus the attributes of his nature 
being freely ind»'!red, grow signally great and 
striking. Society is like an artificial lawn, where 
every roughness is smoothed, every bramble 
eradicated, and the eye is del.ghted by the smi- 
ling verdure of a velvet surface: he, however, 
who would study nature in its wildness and va- 
riety, must plunge into the forest, must explore 
the glen, must stem the torrent, and dare the 
precipice. 

These reflections arose on casually looking 
through a volume of early provincial history, 
wherein are recorded, with great bitterness, the 
outrages of the Indians, and their wars © ‘th the 
settlers of New England. It is painful .o per- 
ceive, even from those partial narratives, how 
the footsteps of civilization in this cou. iry may 
be traced in the blood of the original inhabi- 
tants; how easily the colonis!s were moved to 
hostil ty by the lust of conquest; how merciless 
and exterminating was their warfare. The ima- 
vination shrim’s at the idea, how many intellec- 
tual beinzs wt\re hunted from the earth; how 
many brave |% noble hearts, of nature's ster- 
ling coinage, were broken down and trampled in 
the dust. 

Such was the fate of Philip of Pokanoket, an 
Indian warrior, whose name was once a terror 
throughout Massachusetts and Connecticut. He 
yas the most distinguished of a number of con- 
temporary sachems, who reigned over the Pe- 
quods, the Narrhagansets, the Wampanoags, 
and the other eastern tribes, at the time of the 
first settlement of New. England—a band of na- 
tive, untaught heroes, who made the most gene- 
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rous struggle of which human nature is capable; 
fighting to the last gasp for the deliverance of 
their country, without a hope of victory or a 
thought of renown; worthy of an age of poetry, 
and fit subjects for local story and romantic fic- 
tion, they have left scarcely any authentic traces 
on the page of history, but stalk, like gigantic 
shadows, in the dim twilight of tradition. 

When the pilgrims, as they are termed, first 
took refuge on the shores of the new world from 
the persecutions of the old, they found them- 
selves in the most gloomy and helpless situation. 
Few in number, and that number rapidly pe- 
rishing away by sickness and hardships; surround- 
ed by a howling wilderness and savage tribes; 
exp sed to the rigours ofan almost arcticwinter, 
and the vicissitudes of an ever shifting climate; 
their hearts were filled with the most gloomy 
forebodings, and nothing preserved them from 
sining into utter despondency, but the strong 
excitement of religious enthusiasm. In this for- 
lorn situation, they received from Massasoit, 
chief sagamore of the Wampanoags, the cheering 
rites of primitive hospitality. This powerful 
prince, who reigned over a great extent of coun- 
try, came early in the spring, with a small reti- 
nue, to the new settlement at Plymouth; instead 
of taking advaniage of the scanty nunibers of 
the strangers, and expelling them from his terri-’ 
tories, into which they had intruded, he entered 
into a solemn league of peac@and amity, sold 
them a portion of the so'l, and promised to se- 
cure to them the good will of his savage allies. 
The good old sachem died in peace, and was 
happily gathered to his fathers before sorrow 
came upon his tribe—his children remained be- 
hind to experience the gratitude of white men. 

(After narrating the death of Massasoit, the 
succession of Alexander, his eldest son, the in- 
sults be endured, his subsequent arrest, and final 
brokén-heartedness and death, Mr. Irving pro- 
ceeds as follows:) 

The suecessor of Alexander was Metamocet, 
or King Philip, as he was called by the settlers, 
on account of his lofty spirit and ambitious tem- 
per. The well known energy and enterprise of 
his character made him an object of great jea- 
lousy and apprehension, and he was accused of 
always cherishing a secret and impla:able hos- 
tility towards the English. An uneultivated sa- 
vage is never a nice enquirer into the refine- 
ments of law, by which an injury may be legally 
inflicted. J.eading facts are all by which he 
jndges, and it was enough for Philip to know, 
that, before the intrusion of the Europeans, his 
countrymen were lords of the soil, and that now 
they were becoming vagabonds in the land of 
their fathers. 

But whatever may have been his feelings of 
general] hostility, and his particular indignation 
at the treatment of his brother, he suppressed 
them for the present, renewed the contract witla 
the settlers, and resided peaceably for many 
years at Pokanoket, or, as it was called by the 
English, Mount Hope,* the ancient seat of do- 


*Now Bristol, Rhode Island. 
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minion of his tribe. Suspicions, however, which 
were at first but vague and indefinite, began to 
acquire form and substance, and he was at 
length charged with attempting to instigate the 
various tribes of the east to rise at once and 
make a common effort to throw off the yoke of 
their oppressors. 

The only positive evidence on record against 
Philip, is the accusation of one Sausaman, a re- 
negado Indian, whose natural cunning had been 
heightened by a partial education which he had 
received among the settlers. He had two or 
three times changed his faith and hia allegiance, 
with a facility that shows great looseness of prin- 
ciple, and, after having acted as Philip’s confi- 
dential secretary and counsellor, and enjoyed his 
bounty and protection, he deserted him when he 
found the glooms of adversity beginning to lower 
around him; went over to the whites, and, in 
order to gain favour, turned against his former 
benefactor, and charged him with plotting 
against their safety. The treacherous informer 
was shortly after found murderedin a pond, 
having fallen a victim to the vengeance of his 
tribe. Three Indians, one of whom was a friend 
and counsellor of Philip, were apprehended and 
tried, and, on the testimony of one questionable 
witness, were condemned and executed as his 
murderers. 


This treatment of his subjects, and ignomi- 
nious punishment of his friend, outraged «he pride 
and exasperated the passions of Philip. The 
fa‘e of his insulted and broken-hearted brother 
still rankled in his mind, and he recollected the 
tragical end of Miantonimo, a great sachem of 
the Narrhagansets, who, after manfully facing 
his accusers before a tribunal of the colonists, 
acquitting himself of an alleged conspiracy, and 
receiving assurances of their amity, had been 
perfidiously despatched at their instigation. Phi- 
lip, therefore, gathered his fighting men around 
him; persuaded ali strangers that he could to 
join his standard, sent the women and children 
to the Narrhagansets for safety, and wherever 
he appeared was continually surrounded by arm- 
ed warriors. 

The nature of the contest that ensued wit’: 
Philip was such as generally marks the warfare 
between civilized men and savages. On the 
part of the whites it was conducted with supe- 
rior skill and success, but with wastefulnes; of 
the blood, and a disregard of the natural rights 
of their antagonists; on the part of the Indians 
it was waged with the desperation of men fear- 
Jess of death, and who had nothingto expect 
from peace, but huuilistion, dependence, and 
decay. 

The events of this war are minutely transmit- 
ted to us by a clergyman of the time; who dwells 
with horror and indignation on every hostile act 
of the Indians, however justifiable, while he 
mentions with applause the inost sanguinary 
atrocities of the whites. Philip is reviled as a 
murderer and a traitor, without considering that 
he was a true-born prince, gallantly fighting at 
the head of his subjects to avenge the wrongs of 
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his family, to retrieve the tottering power of his 
line, and to deliver hisnative land from the op- 
pressions of usurping strangers. 

The project of a wide and simultaneous revolt, 
if such had really been formed, was worthy a ea- 
pacious mind; and had it not been prematurely 
discovered, might have been overwhelming in 
its consequences. The war that actually broke 
out was but a war of detail; a mere succession 
of massacres. Still, it sets forth the military 
skill and prowess of Philip; and wherever in the 
prejudiced and passionate narrations that have 
been given of it, we can reach at simple facts, 
we find him displaying a vigorous genius, a fer- 
tility in expedients, and an unconquerable reso- 
lution, that command our sympathy and ap- 
plause. 

Driven from his paternal domains at Mount 
Hope, compelled to take refuge in the depths of 
forests, or the glooins and thickets of swamps, 
and frequently surrounded by the enemy, yet he 
repeatedly found means to evade their toils, and 
suddenly emerging with his forces, carried havoc 
and dismay into the settlements. At one time 
he was driven, with a band of followers, into the 
great swamp of Pocasset Neck, where the En- 
glish forces did not dare to pursue him, fearing 
to venture into these dark and frightful recesses, 
where they might perish in fens and miery pits, 
or be shot down by lurking foes; they therefore 
invested the entrance to the neck, and began to 
build a fort, with the intention of starving out 
the foe; but Philip and his companions, leaving 
\he women and children behind, wafted them- 
selves on a raft over an arm of the sea, in the 


‘dead of night, and escaped away to the west- 


ward, kindling the flames of war among the 
tiibes of Massachusetts and the Nipmuck coun- 
try, and threatening the colony of Connecticut. 


One of the most faithful friends that Philip had 
ir the time of his adversity, was Canonchet, chief 
sichem of all the Narrhagansets. He was the 
sen and heir of Miantonimo, the great sachem, 
who had been put to death by the perfi- 
dious instigations of the English; ‘the was the 
heir,”” says the old chronicler, ‘‘of all his fa- 
ther’s pride and insolence, as well as of his ma- 
lice towards the English;’’—he certainly was 
the heir of his insults and injuries, and the legi- 
timate avenger of his murder. Though he had 
forborne to take an active part in this hopeless 
war, yet he received Philip and his shattered 
forces with open arms; and gave him the most 
generous countenance and support. This at 
once érew on him the hostility of the English; 
and it was determined to strike a single blow 
that should involve both the sachems in a com- 
mon ruin, A great force was, therefore, ga- 
thered tegether from Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
and Connecticut, and sent into the Narrhagan- 
set country, in the depth of winter, when the 
swamps, being frozen and leafless, no longer 
afforded impenetrable fortresses to the Indians. 

Apprehensive of attack, Canonchet had shel- 
tered the greatér part of his stores, together 
with the old, the infirm, the women and childrea 
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of his tribe, in a strong fortress, where he and 
Philip had likewise drawn up the flower of their 
forces. This fortress, deemed by the Indians 
impregnable, was situated upon a rising mound, 
or kind of island, of five or six acres, in the mid- 
die of a swainp, constructed with a judgment and 
skill vastly superior to the usual fortifications of 
the Indians; and indicative of the martial genius 
of these two chieftians. 


Guided by a renagado Indian, the English pe- 
nétrated, through December snows, to this strong 
hold, and came upon the garrison by surprise. 
The fight was fierce and tumultuous. The as- 
sailants were repulsed in their first attack; seve- 
ral of their bravest officers were shot down in 
the act of storming the fortress, swerd in hand. 
The assault was renewed with greater success; 
& lodgment was effected; the Indians were driven 
from one hold to another; they disputed their 
ground inch by inch, fighting with the fury of 
despair; most of their veterans were cut to 
a) and, after a long and bloody battle, Phi- 

ip and Canonchet, with a handful of surviving 
warriors, retreated from the fort and plunged 
into the depths of the surrounding forest. ‘Ihe 
victors set fire to the wigwams and the fort; the 
whole was soon in a blaze; many of the old men, 
the women, and the children, perished in the 
flames. This last inhuman outrage overcame 
the stoicism of the savage. The neighbouring 
woods resounded with the yells of rage and de- 
pair, uttered by the fugitive warriors, as they 
beheld, with anguish of heart, the desolation of 
their dwellings, and heard the agonizing cries of 
their wivesand offspring. “The burning of the wig. 
wams,”’ says a contemporary writer, ‘the shrieli¢ 
and cries of the women and children, and the yel- 
ling of the warriors, exhibited a most horri: 
ble and affecting scene, so that it greatly mov- 
ed some of the soldiers.’” The same write? 
cautiously adds, ‘‘They were in much doubt then, 
and afterwards seriously inquired, whether burn 
ing theit enemies alive could be consistent with 
humanity.’’ 

The defeat at the Narrhaganset fortress, ani 
the death of Canonchet, were fatal blows to the 
fortunes of King Philip, Bppace an ineffectual 
attempt to raise a head of war. by stirring ap 
the Mohawks to take up arms; but though pos- 
sessed of the native talents of a statesman, bis 
arts were counteracted by the superior arts of 
his enlightened enemies, and the terror of their 
warlike skill began to subdue the resolution cf 
the neighbouring tribes. The unfortunate chief- 
tain saw himself daily stripped of power, and his 
ranks rapidly thinning areundhim. Some were 


‘.euborned by the whites; others fell victims to 


hunger and fatigue, and to the frequent attacks 
by which they were harassed. His treasures 
were captured; his chosen friends were swept 
away from before his eyes; his uncle was. shot 
down by his side; his sister was carried into 
captivity; and, in one of his narrow escapes, he 
was compelled to leave his beloved wife and 
only son to the mercy of the enemy. ‘His ru- 
in,’’? says the historian, “being thus gradually 
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carried on, his misery was not prevented, but 
augmented thereby; being himself made ac- 
quainted with the sense and experimentai feel- 
ing of the captivity of his children, loss of 
friends, s:aughter of his subjects, bereavement of 
all famity relations, and being stripped of all out- 
ward comforts, before his own life should be tak- 
en away.’ 

To fill up the measure of his misfortunes, his 
own followers began to plot against his life, that 
by sacrificing him they might purchase dishonor- 
able safety. 

However Philip had borne up against the 
complicated miseries and misfortunes that sur- 
rounded him, the treachery of his followers seem- 
ed,to wring hlg heart, and reduce him to despon- 
dency. It is said ‘*he never rejoiced afterwards, 
nor had success in any of his designs.’* The 
spring of hope was broken—the ardour of enter- 
prise was extinguised—he Jooked around, and 
all was danger and darkness, ‘‘there .was no eye 
to pity, nor any arm that could bring: deliver+ 
ance.’’ With a scanty band of followers, who 
still remained true to his desperate fortanes, thé 
unhappy Philip wandered back ta the He 
Mount Hepe, the ancient dwelling of his fatherm 
—Here be lurked about, Hk a. spectre, among 
the degolated scenes of former:pawer and pros« 
perity, now, bereft of home and friend. ‘Phere 
needs no better picture of his destitute antpi- 
tious situation than that furnished by the homer 
ly pen of the chronicler, who is unwarily enlist- 
ing the feelings of the reader in favour of the 
hapless warrior whom he reviles. ‘‘Philip,’’ he 
says, “‘like a savage wild beast, having been 
hunted by the English forces through the woods 
above a hundred miles backward and forward, 
at last was driven to his own den upon Mount 
Hope, where he retired with a few of his best 
friends, into a swamp, which proved but a pri- 
son to keep him fast till'the messengers of death 
came by divine permission to execute vengeance 
upon him.”’ 

Even in this last refuge of desperation and 
despair, a sullen grandeur seems to gather round 
his memory. We picture him to ourselves seat- 
ed among his care-worn followers, brooding in 
silence over his blasted fortunes, and acquiring 
asavage sublimity from the wildness and drea- 
riness of his lurking place. Defeated, but not 
dismayed—crushed to the earth, but not hum 
liated;'he seemed to grow more haughty beneath 
disaster, and to receive a fierce satisfaction in 
draining the last dregs of bitterness. Little 
minds are tamed and subdued by misfortune; but 
great minds rise above it. The very idea of 
submission wakened the fury of Philip, and he 
even smote'to death one of his followers, who 
proposed an expedient of peace. The brother 
of the victim made his escape, and, in revenge, 
betrayed the retreat of his chieftain. A body 
of white men and Indians were immediately de- 
spatched to the swamp where Philip lay crouch- 
ed, glaring with fury and despair. Before he 
was aware of their approach, they had began to 
surround him. Ina little while, he saw five of 
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his trustiest followers laid dead at his feet; all 
resistence was vain; he rushed forth from his 
covert, and made a headlong attempt at escape, 
but was shot through the heart by a renagado 
Indian of his own nation. 

Such is the scanty story of the brave, but un- 
fortunate King Philip; persecuted while living, 
and slandered and dishonored when dead. If, 
however, we consider even the prejudiced anec- 
dotes furnished us by his enemies we may perceive 
in them traces of amiable and lofty character, suf- 
ficient to awaken sympathy for his fate and respect 
for hismemory. We find, amid all the harassing 
cares and ferocious passions of constant warfare, 
he was alive to the softer feelings of connubial 
love and paternal tenderness, and to the gener- 
ous sentiment of friendship. The captivity of 
his ‘‘beloved wife and only son’’ are mentioned 
with exultation, as causing him poignant misery; 
the death of any near friend is triumphantly re- 
corded asa new blow on his sensibilities; but 
the treachery and desertion of many of his fol- 
lowers, in whose affections he had confided, is 
said to have desolated his heart, and bereaved 
him ofall further comfort. He was a patriot, 
attached to his native soil—a prince, true to his 
subjects, and indignant of their wrongs—a sol- 
dier, daring in battle, firm in adversity, patient 
of fatigue, of hunger, of every variety of bodily 
suffering; and ready to perish in the cause he had 
espoused. Proud of heart, and with an untame- 
able love of natural liberty, he preferred to en- 
joy it among the beasts of the forest, or in the 
dismal and famished recesses of swamps and 
morasses, rather than bow hia hauglity spirit to 
submission, and live dependent and despised in 
the ease and !uxury of the settlements. With 
heroic qualities, and bold achievements, that 
would have graced a civilized warrior, and ren- 
dered him the theme of the poet and the historian, 
he lived a wanderer and a fugitive in his native 
land, and went down, like a foundering bark, 
amid darkness and tempest—without an eye to 
weep his fall—or a friendly hand to record his 
struggle. 

a 
}rom the Atlantic Souvenir, 
RECONCILIATION. 

‘*Faster, faster! your horses creep like snails; 
drive for your life!’ said the impatient Morley, 
as the noble animals dashed along the turnpike 
road, while the sparks flew from their iron- 
shod hoofs like a flight of fire-fiies. 

The postillion, with voice and whip, put them 
to the top of their speed; and the chaise, ia its 
rapid course, left behind ita trail of | ghi, as 
though it had been ignited. 

A high and steep hill in front, at length en- 
forced a more moderate gait, when Morley, as 
if struck by a sudden recollection, turned his 
head anxiously towards his companion, a lovely 
young woman, who pale, silent and motionless, 
reclined on his shoulder. 

** Ellen, my love,’? said Morley, tenderly, 
‘*T fear this will prove too much for your deli- 
cate frame.’ 
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There was no reply. 

Morley leaned his face nearer to hers, and, 
by the moon-beams, saw that her features were 
fixed, her open eyes gazing on vacancy, while 
the tears which had recently streamed from 
them, seemed congealed upon her bloodless 
cheeks. 

** God of Heaven!”’ exclaimed Morley, ** what 
means this? Ellen, beloved, adored! do you not 
hear me? will you not speak to me—to Morley, 
your Morley?’’ and he gently pressed her in his 
arms. 

The name he uttered like a charm dissolved 
the spell that bound her. A long drawn sigh, as 
if struggling from a breaking heart, escaped her 
cold quivering lips; a fresh fountain of tears 
burst forth; and with an hysteric sob, she fell 
upon the bosom of her lover. 

The alarmed but enraptured Morley, folded 
her in his arms, and bent to kiss away her tears— 
when, with a sudden start, she disengaged her- 
self from his embrace, and drawing back, look- 
ed wildly and earnestly in his face. 

** Morley,’? she said, in a voice of thrilling 
tone, ‘* do you love me?’”’ 

‘* Dearest, best Ellen,’’ he replied, ‘* do you, 
can you doubt it?”’ 

‘*Do you love me, Morley?’ she repeated 
with increased earnestness. 

** Truly—devotedly—madly,”? cried Morley 
on his knees. ‘* By the heaven that is shining 
over us ————”’ 

‘* No more oaths; enough of protestations. 
Are you willing by one action, at this moment, 
to prove that I am truly dear to you, Morley?’’ 

‘*] am, though it carry with it my destruec- 
tion!”? 

‘** I ask not your destruction; I implore you 
to prevent mine.—Return:”’ 

Morley gazed at her, as if doubting his sense 
of hearing. 

** Return!”? 

‘** Return, instantly !”’ 

‘* Ellen, are you serious—are you,” he might 
have added ** in your senses?”’ but she interrupt- 
ed him. 

‘*I am serious; I am not mad, Morley; no, 
nor inconstant nor fickle,’? she added, reading 
the expression that was arising on Morley’s 
countenance. ‘* That I love, and in that love 
am incapable of change, do not, Morley, insult 
me by dousting, even by a look. But O, if you 
love me as you ought, as you have sworn you 
do, asa man of honour, I implore you take me 
back to my father sid 

‘* To your father!’ exclaimed Morley, almost 
unconscious of what he said. 

‘Ay, to my father, my grey-headed, my do- 
ting, my confiding father: take me to him before 
his heart is broken by the child he loves. I have 
been with him,” she cried, in wild agony, “even 
now, as I lay in your arms, spell-bound in my 
trance, while the carriage rolled on to my per- 
dition. 1 could not move—I could not speak; 
but I knew where I was, and whither I was hur- 
rying; yet even then was I with my father,’’ she 
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said, with a voice and look of supernatural 
solemnity: ‘“‘he lay on his death bed; his eye 
turned upon me; his fixed and glaring eye, it 
rested on me, as I lay in your arms; he cursed 
me, and died! His malediction yet rings in my 
ears—his eye is now upon me. Morley, for the 
love of heaven, ere it is too late ——’’ 

‘Compose yourself, my beloved; my own 
dear Ellen.”’ 

** Do you still hesitate,’? she cried, ‘* would 
you still soothe my frantic soul with words?— 
Your Ellen! short-sighted man, your Ellen!— 
What shall bind her to a husband, who would 
abandon a father-—what power may transfer the 
renegade daughter, into the faithful wife! Mor- 
ley, listen to me: as you hope for mercy, do not 
destroy the being who loves you—who asks you 
to preserve her soul!’’ 

Morley caught her as she sank at his feet, 
and she remained in his arms in a state of insen- 
sibility. 

He was confounded—subdued. 

The fatigued horses had laboured about mid- 
way up tle acclivity, when Morley called to the 
postillion. 

“Turn your horses’ heads,’’ he said; ‘* we 
shall return.”’ 

** The steeds seemed to acquire renewed vi- 
gour from the alteration in their course, and 
‘were proceeding at a brisk pace on their return 
when Ellen again revived. 

‘«* Where am I,—whither am I carried?’’ she 
wildly exclaimed. 

**To your father, my beloved,’’ whispered 
Morley. 

‘To my father, Morley, to my father!—can 

it be?—but no, I will not doubt, you never de- 
‘eeived me; you cannot; God bless you, my bro- 
er,’’ and with her pure arms around his neck 
she imprinted a sister’s kiss upon his lips, and 
‘dissolved in delicious tears, sank with the confi- 
- dence of conscious innocence, upon his bosom. 
The ethereal influence of virtue fell like a balm 
pen the tumultzous feelings of the lovers; and 
jever in the wildest moments of passion, not 
‘even when he heard the first avowal of love 
from his heart’s selected, had Morley {elt so 
triumphantly happy. 

* * * ¥ 

‘*Where is he; let me see him; is he alive— 
is he well?’’ shrieked Ellen, as she rushed into 
the house of her father. 

‘‘For whom do you inquire, Madam,’’ coldly 
asked the female she addressed, the maiden sis- 
ter of Ellen’s father. 

*‘Aunt, dear aunt; do not speak to me thus. 
Fam not what youthink me. But my father; 
my father, is he—is he alive, is he well? O be- 
Joved aunt, have pity on me, I am repentant, I 
am innocent 

**In one word, Ellen, are you not mar- 
ried?’’ 

**T am not,”’ 

*‘Heaven be praised! follow me; your father 
is not well ses 

‘For the love of heaven—before it is too 
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late;’? and the distracted girl rushed into the 
rvom and knelt at her father’s side. 

_ **#ather! do not avert your face; father I am 
your own Ellen. Iamrestored to you 1s I left 
you. By the years of love that have passed be- 
tween us, forgive the folly; the offence; the crime 
of a moment. By the memory of my mo- 
ther ee 

**Cease,’’ said the old man, endeavouring, 
through the weakness of age and infirmity, and 
the workings of agonized feelings, to be firm; 
“forbear and answer me, is this gentleman your 
husband?’’ 

Ellen was about to reply, but Morley stepped 
forward, ‘1 am not,’’ said he, *‘blessed with that 
lady’s hand; she has refused it, unless it is given 
with your sanction; dearly as I love her, and 
hopeless as I may be of your consent, I. will 
never hereafter ask it.”’ 

“Do you pledge your word to this, young 
man?’? 

‘*My sacred word as a man of honour: I may 
have inherited your hate, but I will never de- 
serve it.’’ . 

“Children, you have subdued me!” exclaim- 
ed the father. ‘‘Morley, my daughter is 
yours!’ 

Morley seized the old man’s hand, scarcely 
believing the scene before him to be real. . 

‘*My father!’ said the weeping Ellen on her 
knees, her arm around his neck, her innocent 
cheek pressed to his. 

The good aunt partook of the general joy, 
and even Ellen’s favourite dog seemed to 
thank her father for his kindness to his dear mis- 
tress. 

The happy father sat with an arm around his 
daughter’s waist, and as he pressed her lover’s 
hand, he said, 

**Behold in all this, the goodness of God: be- 
hold the blessings which follow the performance 
of our duties. Your father, young gentleman, 
before you saw the light, had entailed my hate 
on his offspring. I had nourished this bitter 
feeling even against you, who had never offend- 
ed me, and whom every one else loved. Tis 
very day the cherished hostility of years had 
given way before my desire to secure my daugh- 
ter’s happiness. [I felt that age was creeping on 
me; and, but the morning of this blessed day, I 
had resolved, over this holy book, to prove my 
contrition for the sinful harbouring of hatred to- 
wards my fellow creatures, by uniting you, my 
children, in marriage. The tidings of my 
daughter’s elopement scattered to the winds 
my better thoughts, and revived my worst, in 
tenfold strength. I did not order a pursuit: I 
did more, I felt, at least I thought so, the ap- 
proach of my malady toa region where it would 
soon prove fatal. No time was to be lost: my 
will was hastily drawn out, bequeathing my 
beggared daughter but her father’s curse; it 
would have been signed this night; for over this 
book I had taken an oath never to forgive her 
who could abandon her father.’’ 

**O my father!’ interrupted Ellen, to whom 
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the horrible images of her trance return- 
ed, ‘tin pity, my dear father ry 

‘Bless you, forever bless you, my ever ex- 
cellent Ellen. Your filial obedience has pro- 
longed your father’s life.” 

a een 
STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 

The corner stone of this edifice was laid July 
4th, 1795, on land formerly owned by Governor 
Hancock, near the top of Beacon Hill. This 
building is of an oblong form, 173 feet front, and 
Gi deep. It consists externally of a basement 
story, 20 feet high, and a principal story 30 feet. 
This, in the centre of the front, is covered with 
an attic 60 feet wide, 20 feet high, which is co- 
vered with a pediment. Immediately above this 
rises a dome, 50'feet diameter, and 20 high; the 
whole terminates with an elegant circular lan- 
tern supporting an elegant pine cone. The base- 
ment story is finished plain on the wings with 
square windows. The centre is 94 feet in length, 
and formed of arches which project 14 feet; they 
form a covered walk below, and support a co- 
lonnade of Corinthian columns of the same ex- 
tent above. The outside walls are of large patent 
bricks, with white marble fascias, imposts and 
keystones. The body of the building is of a 
Portland stone color; the dome of a bronze. The 
lower story is divided into a Jarge hall or public 
walk in the centre; 50 feet square and 20 high, 
supported by Dorick columns. In the centre 
and on the north side of this story is placed the 
highly finished Sratur or WasHInGTon, by 
Chantry, ina neat Temple erected for the pur- 
pore. Two entries open at each end, 16 feet 
wide, with two flights of stairs in each; on both 
sides of which are offices for the Treasurer, Se- 
cretary, Adjutant and Quarter Master General, 
and the Land Office. ‘Ihe rooms above are the 
Representatives’ room, in the centre, 55 feet 
square, the corners formed into niches for fire 
places; this room is finished with Dorick columns 
on two sides, at 12 fect from the floor, forming 
galleries; the Dorick entablature surrounds the 
whvle: from this spring four flat arches on the 
side, which being united by a circular cornice 
above form in the angles four large pendants to 
a bold and well proportioned dome. The pen- 
dants are ornamented with emblems of Com- 
merce, Agriculture, Peaceand War. ‘The dome 
is finished in compartments of stucco, in a style 
of simple elegance. The centre of the dome is 
fifty feet from the floor. The Speaker’s chair 
is placed on the north side, and the permanent 
seats, in a semi-circular form, are so arranged 
as to accommodate about 350 members on the 
floor, leaving in their rear on the south side of 
the room an area, which will accommodate a 
number of spectators without inconvenience to 
the members of the House. There are two gal- 
leries in tuis room, one for the accommodation 
of the members, and another for spectators. 

North of the centre room is the Senate cham- 
ber, 55 feet long, 33 wide, and 30 high, highly 
finished in the Ionic order; two screens of co- 
jumns support with their entablature a rich and 
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elegant arched ceiling. This room is also orna- 
mented with Ionic pilasters, and with the arms 
of the State, and of the United States, placed in 
opposite pendants. 
i 

FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE, 

LATE AP THE CORNER OF SECOND AXD 
STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Hiea 


The scite of this ancient building is now oc- 
cupied by a handsome range of stores on Market 
and Second streets. 

Tne Meeting House was built in 1712, and is 
very correctly represented in the view here 
given, as it stood prior to its demolition in 1810. 
It was a venerable looking fabric, built of brick, 
and surrounded by a high brick wall facing both 
streets. The recollection of this remnant of an- 
tiquity still lives in the memory of the young, and 
is cherished by the aged as a memento of good 
old times; the halcyon days of Philadelphia be- 
fore the unhappy divisions were dreamed of, 
which have since rent the Society of Friends 
asunder. Its architecture was plain and simple. 
Its area large and accommodating, and it was 
generally well attended, ofttimes crowded with 
worshippers. Being the primary meeting of 
the Society, and located in the centre of popula- 
tion, it was frequently visited by travelling mini- 
sters of eminence, who proclaimed from the gal- 
leries, in all the energy of gospel ministry, the 
beautiful simplicity and scund edifying principles 
of the gospel. 

We already, in idea, translate ourselves back 
to those primeval days, when the leading mem- 
ders of the Society, now gathered to their fathers, 
were the living representatives of Fox and Penn 
and Barclay. We see them taking their accus- 
tomed seats with due regularity and composure, 
none claiming precedence, but ‘ each esteeming 
other better than himself,’ yet maintaining a na- 
tive dignity of feel ng, which inspires veneration 
in beholders, and infuses a por.ion of the same 
gravity into the countenances of their junior 
members. Tnere were the Pembertons, the Rey- 
noldses, the Joneses, the Moores, the Parishes, 
and a host of others, who were emphatically 
nursing fathers in the church, supporting by 
their counsel, confirming by their sympathy, 
and cherishing in good fellowship, all who be- 
lieved in the common salvation. 


able society, pre-eminently distinguished for order, 
good government, and moral feeling; but alas! 
desire of inno@ation is not less baneful to the 
peace of religious, than of civil communities. — 
The progress of visionary schemes, whether of 
agprandizement or of mere convenience, is some- 
times slow, but always sure, and by its insiditous 


duals, insensibly attaches itself to the operations 
of society, and produces the very disorders which 
it was intended to prevent! _ , 

It was suggested as a matter of convenience, 
plausible enough in the view of speculating 
men, whose attachment to old habits end to an- 





tiquated notions are never very great, that the 


working upon the feelings or pockets of indivi-- 


These were the peaceful days of that peace. | 
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Mecting House lot was better calculated as a 
mart for business, and not sufficiently retired as 
a place for worship. That it might be sold to 
great advantage, and the meeting located on 
some less valuable and unproductive property. 
Vainly, however, were these ideas suggested 
or urged in the days of those ancient worthies, 
who were proverbially tenacious of the place 
where their forefathers worshipped. Nor did 
the desire of innovation cease—but gathering 
strength from the resistance which it received, 
scarcely had its opposers ceased to exist, and 
while even yet a few remained to cherish their 
memories and their opinions, the design was 
revived, and carried into immediate execution. 
The loton which this venerable fabric stood was 
sold in the year 18—; the building demolished, 
und every vestige of its existence entirely 
er.sed, 

Much difference of opinion was entertained in 
consequence of this measure; and both parties 
inculged in acrimonious feelings. We state this 
as one of the causes which led to the unhappy 
schism which has since spread desolation over the 
society. ‘lhe lot was originally conveyed to the 
society by a grant from the proprietory, as a 
place for a Meeting House, for ever—a diversion 
from the original intent and purpose of that con- 
veyance, was held to be a forfeiture. This ef- 
tect has not, however, been produced, owing, 
perhaps, more to the forbearance of the proprie- 
tory heiis, than to the justice and fairness of the 
transacticn! 

The same kind of measures were enacted in 
locating the Meeting House on the burial ground 


in Arch street. 

It was with great propriety contended thatthe 
grant of that property was limited to the pur- 
pose ofa burial ground; hence, any different ap- 
propriation end occupancy was deemed a for- 


feiture. This dilemma was obviated by with- 
drawing the original litle from public view, (in- 
cognito,) as granted to the society by William 
Preston, for that part on which the Meeting 
Iiouse now stands; and claiming under the pro- 
piietory grant from Penn, which vested the re- 
mainder of the square in trustees, and whose re- 
presentatives were prevailed upon to make a 
reconveyance, with modifications embracing the 
whole. 

We forbear further remarks on these transac- 
tions; but we know they have tended to destroy 
much of that barmony and good fellowship 
which have heretofore characterised this primi- 
tive people. ‘The schism which now pervades 
throughout their borders, has been produced by 
a variety of causes; all, however, having their 
origin in the imposing pretensions of a few, over 

“yhe rights and privileges of the many! ; 
The Court House, which occupiesa conspicu- 
ous place in the view, and has escaped the rage 
of innovation, May yet be seen In a new dress, 
presenting its sntiquated venerable walls for the 
protection of the market people. : 

It was built in 1709, and is crowned with the 

cupola bedl and vane, so important in the em- 





bellishments of acity, and so very creditable to 
the liberality and patriotism of our ancestors.— 
The ground on which it stands was, some years 
previous to its erection, occupied by a mast, at 
the top of which was prefixed the same bell, 
from which Royal and Provincial proclamations 
were issued; but which, now recumbent in the 
cupola, sends forth its sonorous peals on market 
days, and serves to alarm the citizens upon the 
account of fire. 

The Court House has, from necessity, under. 
gone a kind of metamorphosis. Its appendages, 
the whipping post and pillory, have been re- 
moved from our view, as well as its punishments 
from our statute books. The second story is oc- 
cupied by the city watchmen; while the enclo- 
sure below serves to accommodate the venders 
of gingerbread and molasses candy, small wares, 
and knick-knacks, and of country produce in 
plenty. Thesolidity of the materials, the mas- 
sive thickness otf its brick walls, and thence the 
probable duration of its continuance, promise to 
survive another century, for the edification and 
amusing reflections of posterity! 

The view here given of the Court House, re- 
presents it with astair way, on each side, as it 
tormerly stood, attached to the balcony in front, 
and was the usual entrance to the Court room. 
On days of election the freeholders passed up 
on one side, gave their votes and returned by 
the opposite direction, so as to maintain goud 
order, and prevent the inconvenience which now 
surrounds our polls, by the contrary currents of 
an anxious, and often unruly populace. 

ZENO. 
— 
From Blackwoud’s Magazine. 


The Shepherd’s Calendar—Judgments. 


One of these judgments that have made the 
deepest impression on the shepherds’ minds fur 
a century by-gone, seems to have been the fate 
of Mr. Adamson, who was tenant in Laverhope 
for the space of twenty-seven years. That in- 
cident stands in the calendar asan wera from 
whence to date summer floods, water spouts, 
hail and thunder storms, &c.; and appears: f-om 
tradition to have been attended with some awful 
circumstances, expressive of divine vengeance. 
‘This Adamson is represented as having been'a 
man of an ungovernable temper—of irritability 
so extreme, that no person could be for a mo- 
ment certain to what excesses he might be hur- 
ried. He was otherwise accounted a good and 
upright man, and u sincere christian; but in these 
outbreakings of temper, he often committed acts 
of cruelty and injustice, for which any good 
man ought to have been ashamed, Among 
other qualities, he had an obliging turn of dis- 
position, there being few men to whom a poor 
man would sooner have applied in a strait. Ac- 
cordingly, he had been in the habit of assisting 
a poorer neighbour of his with a little credit for 
many years. This man’sname was Irvine, though 
he had a number of rich relations, he was never 
out of difficulties. Adamson, out of some whim, 
or caprice, sued this poer farmer fora few hyn- 
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dred merks, taking legalsteps against him, even 
to the very last measures short of poinding and 
imprisonment. Irvine paid little attention to 
this, taking it for granted that his neighbor took 
these steps only tor the purpose of inducing his 
debtor’s friends to come forward and support 
him. 

It happened one day, about this period, thata 
thoughtless boy, belonging to Irvine’s farm, 
dogged Adamson’s cattle in a way that gave great 
offence to their owner, on which the two far- 
mers differed, and some hard recriminating words 
and terms passed betweenthem. The next day 


| Irvine was seized and thrown into jail, and short- 


ly after his effects were poinded, and sold by 
auction for ready money. They were, conse- 
quently, thrown away, as the neighbours, not 
having been forewarned of such an event, were 
wholly unprovided with ready money, and un- 
able to purchase at any price. Mrs. lrvinecame 
to the enraged creditor with a child in her arms 
and begged and implored of him to put off the 
sale fora month, that she might try amongst her 
friends what could be done to prevent a wreck 
so irretrieveable. He was on the very point of 
yielding, but some bitter reminiscences coming 
over his mind at the moment, stimulated his 
spleen against her husband, and the sale was or- 
dered to go on. William Carruders, of Grin- 
diston, heard the following dialogue between 
them, and he said that his heart almost trembled 
within him, for Mrs. Irvine was a violent woman 
and her eloquence did more evil than good. 

‘‘Areye really guan to act the part ofa devil 
the day, Mr. Adamson, an’ turn me and thae 
bairns out on the high-road, helpless as we are? 
Oh, man, if your bowels be nae seared in hell 
fire already, take some compassion; for an he 
dinna, they will be seared afore baith men and 
angels yet, till that hard and cruel heart o’ yours 
be nealed to an izle.” 


‘’m gaun to act nae part of a devil, Mrs, Ir- 
vine; I’m only gaun to take my ain in the only 
way [can getit. I’m no baith gaunto tine my 
siller, an? hae my beasts abused into the bar- 
gain.” 

**Ye sal neither loose plack nor bowbee o’ 
you siller, man, if ye will gie me but a month 
to make a shift for it—I swear to you ye sal nei- 
ther lose, nor rue the deed.- But if ye winna 
grant me that wee, wee while, when the bread 
of a hale family depends on it, ye’re waur than 
ony deil that’s yammerin’ an’ cursin’ i’ the bot- 
tomless pit.” 

“Keep your ravings to yoursel’, Mrs. Irvine, 


» for 1 hae made up my mind what I’m to do, and 


xP eae i ee ee ee 


V’ll do it; sae it’s needless for ye to pit yoursel’ 
into a bleeze; forthe surest promisers are aye 
the slackest payers; it isna likely that your bad 


language will gar me alter my purpose.” 


‘If that be your purpose, Mr. Adamson, and 
if you put that purpose into execution, I wadna 
change conditions wi’ you the day for ten thou 
sand times a’ the gear ye are worth. Ye’re 


| gaun to do the thing that ye’llrepent only aince 


—for a’ the time that ye hae to exist baith in 
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this warld and the neist, an’ that’s a lang, lang 
look forrit an’ ayond. Ye have assisted a poor 
honest family for the purpose of taking them at 
a disadvantage, and crushing them to beggurs; 
an’ when anethinks o’ that, what a heart ye must 
hae! Ye hae first put my poor man in prison, a 
place where he little thought, and less deserved 
ever to be; an’ now ye are reaving his rackless 
family out o’ their last bit 0’ bread. Look at 
this bit bonny innocent thing in my arms, how 
in’is smiling on ye. Look at a’ the rest stand- 
it leaning against the wa’s; ilka ane wi’ his een 
fixed on you by way o’ imploring your pity. If 
ye reject thae looks, ye’ll see them again in 
some trying moments, that will bring this ane 
back to your mind. Ye willsee them?’ your 
dreams; ye will see them on your death bed, an’ 
ye will think ye see them gleaming on ye 
through the reeks o’ hell, but it winna be them.’, 

“Haud your tongue, woman, for ye make me 
feared to hear ye.” 


‘‘Ay, but better be feared in time, than tor- 
felled forever! Better conquer youfbad hu- 
mour for aince, than be conquessed for it tiroagh 
sae many lang ages. Ye pretend to he @ peh- 
gious man, Mr. Adamson, an’ a great deal more 
sae than your neighbours. Do you think Unat 
religion teaches you acts o’ eruelty like thist— 
Will ye hae the face to kneel afore your Maker 
the night, and pray for a blessing on you and 
yours, and that He will forgive you your debts 
as you forgive your debtors? I haenae doubt 
but ye will. Butaih! How sic an appeal will 
heap the coals o’ divine vengeance on your 
head, an’ tighten the belts o’ burning yettlin 
round your hard heart! Come forret, ye hal- 
lanshaker-like tikes, an’ speak for yoursels ilk 
ane 0’ ye.” 


‘QO, Mr. Adamson, ve maunna turn my father 
an’? mother out o’ their house an’ their farm, or 
what think ye is to come o’ us?” said Thomas. 

**Maissa Adamson, an ye da tun my faddy an’ 
moddy out o’ dem’s house, when oul John tulns 
a great, muckle, big, stong man, John fesh youd 
skin to you—let you take tat,” said John, and 
in the meantime he nodded his head, and shook 
his tiny fist at the farmer, who called him an im- 
pertinent brat, and said he deserved his cuffs. 

The sale went on; and still, on the calling off 
of every favourite animal, Mrs, Irvine renewed 
her anathemas. 


‘“‘Gentlemen, this is the mistress’s favourite 
cow, and gives thirteen pints of milk every day. 
She is valued in my roup-roll at fifteen pounds, 
but we shall begin her atten. Does any body 
say ten pounds for this excellent cow? ten 
pounds, ten pounds! Nobody says ten pounds? 
Gentlemen, this is extraordinary! Money is sure- 
ly a scarce article here to day. Well, then, 
does any gentleman say five pounds to begin this 
excellent cow, that gives twelve pints of milk 
daily? Five pounds? Only five pounds! _Nobo- 
dy bids five ponnds? Well, the stock must po- 
sitively be sold without reserve. Ten_ shil- 
lings for the cow—ten shillings—ten shillings— 
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Will nobody bid ten shillings to set the sale a- 
oing?”’ 

“Vil gie five-an’-(wenty shillings for her,” cri- 
ed Adamson. : 

“Thank you, Sir. One pound five—one pound 
five, and just agoing—Once—twice—thrice. Mr. 
Adamson, one pound five.” 

Mrs. Irvine came forward, drowned in tears, 
with the babe in her arms, and patting the cow, 
she said, “Ah, poor lady Bell, this is my last sight 
o” you, and the last time I’ll clap your honest 
side! An’ hae we really been deprived of your 
support for the miserable sum o’ five an’ twenty 
shillings; my curse light on the head o’ him that 
has done it! In the name of my destitute bairns 
I curse him; and does he think that a mother’s 
curse will sink fizzenless to the ground? Na, 
na! I see an ee that’s lookin’ down here in 
pity and in arger; an’ ! see a hand that’s gather. 
ing the bolts o’ Heaven thegither, for some pur- 
pose that] could divine, but darena utter. But 
that hand is unerring, and where it throws the 
bolt there it will strike. Fareweel, poor beast! 
ye hae supplied us wi’ mony a meal, but ye will 
never supply us wi’ anither.” 

This ‘sale at Kirkheuch, was onthe 11th of 
July, On the day following, Mr. Adamson went 
up to the folds, in the Hope, to shear hissheep, 
with no fewer than twenty-five attendants, con- 
sisting of all his own servants and cottars, and 
about as many neighboring shepherds whom he 


had collected; it being customary for the farmers 
to assist one another reciprocally on these occa- 
sions. Adamson continued more than usually 
capricious and unreasonable all that afternoon. 
He was discontented with himself, and when a 
man is ill pleased with himself, he is seldom well 


pleased with others. He seemed altogether left 
to the influences of the wicked one, running 
about in afume of rage, finding fault with every 
thing, and every person, and at times cursing 
bitterly, a crime to which he was not usually 
addicted; so that the sheep-shearing that wont 
to be a scene of hilsrity among so many young 
and old shepherds, lads, lasses, wives, and cal- 
lants, wasthat day turned into one of gloom and 
dissatisfaction. 


After a number of provoking outrages, he at 
length, with the buisting-iron that he held in his 
hand, struck a dog that belonged to one of his 
own shepherd boys till the poor animal fell sense- 
less on the ground, and lay sprawling as in the 
last extremity. This brought matters toa point 
that threatened nothing but anarchy and confu- 
sion, for every shepherd’s blood boiled with in- 
dignation, and each almost wished in his heart 
that the dog had been his own, that he might 
have retaliated on the tyrant. The boy was 
wearing one of the fold-doors, and perceiving 
the plight of his faithful animal? he ran to its as- 
sistance, lifted it in his arms, and holding it up 
to recover its breath, he wept and lamented over 
it most piteously. ‘My poor, poor little Nim- 
ble!” said he, ‘I am feared that mad body has 
killed ye, and then what! am to do wanting ye? 
1 wad ten times rather he had strucken mysel.” 
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He had not the words said out, ere his mas- 
ter had him by the hair of his head with the one 
hand, with which he fell a swinging him round, 
and with the other began a threshing him most 
unmercifully. When the boy left the fold door, 
the sheep broke out and got away to the hill 
among the lambs and the clippies, and the far- 
mer being in one of his ‘‘mad tantrums,” as his 
servants called them, the mischance had almost 
put him beside himself; and that boy, or man 
either, is in a ticklish case who is in the hands 
of an enraged person far above him in strength. 

The sheep-shearers paused, and the girls 
screamed, when they saw their master lay hold 
of the boy. But Robert Johnson, a shepherd 
from an adjoining farm, flung the sheep from 
his knee, made the shears ring against the fold- 
dike, and in an instant had the farmer by both 
wrists, and these he held with such a grasp that 
he took the power out of his arms, for Johnston 
was as far above the farmer in might, as the latter 
was above the boy. 


‘‘Mr. Adamson, what are ye about?” cried he, 
‘thae ye tins your reason awthegither, that ye 
are gaun on rampauging like a madman that 
gate? Ye hae done the thing, sir, in your ill- 
timed rage, that ye ought to be ashamed of baith 
afore God and man.” 


“Are ye for fighting, Rob Johnston?”’ said the 
farmer, struggling to free himself. ‘Do ye 
want to hae a fight, lad? Because if ye do, Ill 
maybe gie you enough o’ that.” 

“Na, sir, I dinna want to fight, but I winna 
let you fight either, unless wi’ ane that’s your 
equal; sae gie ower spraughling, and stand still 
till] speak to ye, for an ye winna stand to hear 
reason, I’Jl gar ye lie till ye hear it. Do ye con- 
sider what ye hae been doing even now? Do 
ye consider that ye hae been striking a poor or- 
phan callant, wha has neither father nor mother 
to protect him, or to right his wrangs? An’ a’ 
for naething, but a wee bit start o’ natural af- 
fection. How wad ye like, sir, an ony body 
were to guide a bairn o’ yours that gate? and ye 
as little ken what they are a’ to come to afore 
their deaths, as that boy’s parents when they 
were rearing and fondling ower him. Fie, for 
shame, Mr. Adamson! Fie, forshame! Ye first 
strack his poor dumb brute, which was a grea- 
ther sin than the tither; for itdidna ken what ye 
were striking it for; and then, because the cal- 
lant ran to assist the only creature he has on the 
earth, an’ I’m feared the only true an’ faithfu’ 
friend beside, ye claught him by the hair o” the 
head, a’ fa’ to the dadding him as he war your 
slave! Qd, sir, my blood rises at ye, for sic an 
act o’ cruelty an’ injustice; and gin I thought 
ye worth my while, I wad tan ye like a pellet 
for it.” 

The farmer struggled and fought so viciously, 
that Johnston was obliged to throw him down 
twice over, somewhat roughly, and hold him by 
main force. But on laying him down a second 
time, Johnston said, ‘‘Now, sir, I just tell ye, 
aince for a’, that if IL hae to lay ye down the 
third time, ye shall never rise again till the day 
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o’joodgment. Ye deserve to hae your hide weel 
throoshen, but ye’re nae match for me, an’ Pil 
scorn to layatip onye. I'll leave ye to him 
who has declared himself the stay and shield of 
the orphan, and gin some visible testimony o’ his 
displeasure dinna come ower ye for the abusing 
of his word, I am right sair mista’en.” 
Adamson, finding himself fairly mastered, and 
that no one seemed disposed to take his part, 
was obliged to give in, and went sullenly away 
to tend the hirsel that stood beside the fold. In 
the mean time the sheep-shearing went on as 
before, with a little more of hilarity and glee. It 
is the business of the lasses to take the ewes, and 
carry them from the fold to the clippers; and 
now might be seen every young shepherd’s 
sweetheart, or favorite, tending on him, helping 
him to clip, or holding the ewes by the hind legs 
to make them lie easy, a great matter for the 
furtherance of the operator. Others again, who 
thought themselves slighted, or loved a joke, 
would continue to act in the reverse way, and 
plague the youths by bringing such sheep to 
them as it was next to impossible to clip. 
. *Aih, Jock lad, I hae brought youa grand ane 
for this time! Ye will clank the shears ower 
her, an’ be the first done o’ them a’.” 
“My truly, Jessy, but ye hae gi’en me my 
dinner! I declare the beast is wov to his cloots 
an’ the een holes, an’ afore I get the fleece bro- 
ken up, the rest will be done. Ah, Jessy, Jessy! 
ye’re working for a mischief the day, and ye’ill 
maybe get it.” 
“She’s a braw sonsie sheep, Jock. I ken ye 
like to hae your arms weel filled. She’ll amaist 
fill them as weel as Tibby Tod.” 


‘‘There’s for it now! There’s for it! What 
care [ for Tibby Tod, dame? Ye are the most jea- 
lous elf, Jessy, that ever drew coat over head. 
But wha was’t that sat half a mght at the side of 
a grey stane, wi’a crazy cooper? An’ wha was’t 
that gae the poor precentor the whiskings, an’ 
reduce a’ his sharps to downright flats?—An ye 
cast up Tibbv ‘Tod ony mair tome, Vil tell some- 
thing that will gar the wild een veel i? your head, 
Mistress Jessy.” 

**Wow, Jock, but I’m unco wae for ye now. 
Poor fellow! It’s really very hard usage! Ifye 
canna clip the ewc, man, gie me her, and I’ll 
tak her to anither; for I canna bide to see ye sue 
sair put about. I winna bring ye anither ‘Tibby 
Tod the day, take my word onit. The neist 
shall be a real May Henderson, a Firthhope- 
cleugh ane, ye ken, wi’ lang legs, a short tail, 
an’ a good lamb at her fit.” 

“Gudesake, lassie, haud your tongue, an’ din- 
na affront baith yoursel and me. Ye are fit to 
gar ane’s cheek burn to the bane. I’m fairly 
quashed, an’ darena sae anither word. Let us, 
therefore, hae let-a-be for let-a-be, which is good 
bairns’ greement, till after the close o’ the day 
sky, and then I'll tell ye my mind.” 

‘*Ay, but whilk o’ your minds will ye tell me, 
Jock? For ye will bein five or six different anes 
afore that time. Ane, to ken your mind, wad 
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then cast up the account atthe yew’send, But 
how wad ye settle itthen, Jock? I fancy she 
wad hae to multiply ilk year’s minds by dozens, 
and divide by four, and then wea’ ken what wad 
be the quotient.’’ 

‘‘Aih, wow, sirs! heard ever ony o’ ye the like 
o’ that? For three things the sheep-fauld is 
disquieted, and there are four which it cannot 
bear.’’ 

“An’ what are they, Jock? 

“A witty wench, a woughing dog, a waukit- 
woo’d wedder, an’ a pair 0? shambling shears.”’ 

After this-manner did the gleesome chat go 
on, now that the surly goodman had withdrawn 
from the scene. But this was but one couple; 
every pair being engaged according to their 
biasses, and after their kind—some settling the 
knotty points of divinity; others telling auld warld 
stories about persecutions, forays, and fairy raids: 
and some whispering, in half sentences, the soft 
breathings of pastoral love. 


But the farmer’s bad humor, in the mean while, 
was only smothered, not extinguished; and, like 
a flame that is kept down by an overpowering 
weight of fuel, and wanted but a breath to re- 
kindle it; or like a barrel of gunpowder, that 
the smallest spark will set up ina blaze. That 
spark unfortunately fell upon the ignitible heap 
too soon. It came in the form of an old beggar 
ycleped Patie Maxwell, a well known, and ge- 
nerally a welcome guest over all that district. 
He came up to the folds for his annual bequest 
of a fleece of wool, which had never before been 
denied him; and the farmer being the first per- 
son he came to, he made up tohim, asin respect 
bound, accosting him in his wonted obsequious 
way. 

‘*Weel, goodman, how’s a’ wi’ ye the day?— 
(No answer.)—This will be athrang day wi? 
ye. How are ye getting on wi’ the clipping?” 

‘‘Nae the better o’ you, or the like o’ you.— 

Gang away back the gate ye came. What are 
ye coming doiting up through the sheep that 
gate for, putting them a’ tersyversy?”’ 
“‘Tut, goodman, what does the sheep mind an 
auld creeping body like me? [ hae done nae il} 
to your pickle sheep, man. An’ as for ganging 
back the road I cam, Vil do that when I like, an? 
no till than.” 


“But Ill make you blithe to turn back, auld 
vagabond. Do ye imagine I’m gaun to hae a’ 
my clippers, an’ grippers, buisters, an’ binders, 
laid half idle, gaffing an’ giggling wi’ you?”? 
“Why, than, speak like a reasonable man, an? 
a corteous Christian, as ye used to do, an’ I’se 
crack wi’ yoursel, and no gang near them.” 
“Vill keep my Christian cracks for others tha 
auld Papist dogs, I trow.” 
‘*‘Wha do ye ca’ auld Papist dogs, Mr. Adam. 
son? Whais it that you mean to denominate by 
that fine sounding title?” 

**Just you and the like o’ ye, Pate. It is weet 
ken’d that ye are asrank a Papist as ever kiss- 
ed a crosier, an’ that ye were out in the very 
fore end o’ the unnatural rebellion, in order to 
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on the throne. It is ashame for a Protestant 
parish like this to support ye, an’ gie you as li- 
beral awmosses as ye were a Christian saint.— 
For me, I can tell you, ye’ll get nae mae at my 
hand, nor nae rebel Pap:st loun among ye.” 

_ “Dear sir, y.e’re surely no yoursel the day!— 
Ye hae ken’d I professed the Catholic religion 
these thretty years. It was the fs'th I was 
brought up in, and that in which I shail dee; an’ 
ve ken’d a’ that time that I was out in the forty- 
five wi’ Charles, and yet ye never made men. 
tion o’ the facts, nor refused me my awmos till 
the day. ButasI hae been obliged t’ve, I’ll 
haud my tongue; only I wadadvise ve asa friend, 
that whenever ye hae occasion to speak of ony 
community of brother Christians, that ye will 
in future hardly make use o’ siccan harsh epi- 
thets. Or, if ye will do’t, tak care wha ye use 
sic terms afore, an’ let it no be to the nose o’ 
an auld veteran.”’ 


‘What, ye auld beggar worm that ye are!—ye 
profane wafer-eater, and worshipper of graven 
images, dare ye heave your pikit kent at me?” 

‘*J hae heaved baith sword and spear against 
mony a better man; and, in the cause o’ my re- 
ligion, 1’ll do it again! ” 

le was proceeding, but Adamson’s choler 
rising to an ungovernable height, he drew a 
race, and coming against the gaberlunzie with 
his whole force, he made him fly heels over head 
down the hill. The old man’s bonnet flew off, 


his meal-pocks were scattered abroad, and his 


old mantle, with two or three small fleeces of 
wool in it, rolled down into the burn. 


The servants perceived the attack made on 
the old man, and one elderly shepherd said, ‘In 
troth, sirs, our master is not himself the day.— 
it appears to me, that sin’ he roupit out yon poor 
but honest family yesterday, the Lord has ta’ne 
guiding arm frae about him. Bob Robinson, 
ye’ll be obliged to rin to the assistance of the 
auld man.”’ 

“1711 trust the old Jacobite for another shake 
wi’ him yet,” said Rob, ‘‘afore [ steer my fit; 
for it strikes me, if he hadna been ta’en una- 
wares, he wad hardly hae been sae easily cou- 

ii*? 

The beggar was considerably astounded and 
stupified when he first got up his head; but find- 
ing all his bones whole, and his old frame disen- 
cumbered of every superfluous load, he sprung 
to his feet, shook his grey burly locks, and curs- 
ed his aggressor in the name of the Holy Trini- 
ty, the Mother of our Lord, and all the blessed 
saints above. Then approaching with his cudgel 
heaved, he warned him to be on his guard, or 
make out of his reach, else ne would send him 
to eternity in the twinkling o? an ee. The far- 
mer held up his staff across, to defend his head 
against the descent of old Patie’s piked kent, 
and, at the same time, male a 5reak in, with in- 
tent to close with him; but, inso doing, he held 
down his head for a moment, on which the ga- 
berlunzie made a jerk to one side, and lent 
Adamson such a lounder over the neck, or back 
part of the head, that he fell violently on his 
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face, after running two of three steps precipi- 
tately forward. The beggar, whose eye gleam- 
ed with wild fury, while his grey locks floated 
over them like a winter cloud over two meteors 
of the night, was going to follow up his blow 
with another more efficient one on his prostrate 
foe; but the farmer, perceiving these unequivo- 
cal symptoms of danger, wisely judged that 
there was no time to lose in providing for his 
own safety, and, ro}ling himself rapidly two or 
three times over, he got to his feet, and made 
his escape, though not before Patie had hit him 
what he called ‘‘a stiff lounder across the rum- 
ple.” 


The farmer fled along the brae, and the gaber- 
lunzie pursued, while the people at the fold 
were absolutely like to burst with laughter.— 
The scene was highly picturesque, for the beg- 
gar could run none, and still the faster that he 
essayed to run, he made the less speed. But 
ever and anon he stood still, and cursed Adam- 
son in the name of one or other of the Saints or 
Apostles, brandishing his cudgel, and tramping 
with his foot, ‘The other, keeping still at a 
small distance, pretended to laugh at him, and at 
the same time uttered such bitter and unhallow- 
ed epithets on the Papists, and on old Patie in 
particular, that, after the latter had cursed him- 
self into a proper pitch of indignation, he always 
broke at him again, making vain efforts to reach 
him one more blow. At length, after chasing 
him by these starts about half a mile, the beggar 
returned, gathered up the scattered implements 
and fruits of his occupation, and came to the fold 
to the busy group. 


Patie’s general character was that of a patient, 
jocular, sarcastic old man, whom people liked, 
but dare not contradict; but that day his manner 
and mein had become so much altered in conse- 
quence of the altercation and conflict that had 
just taken place, that the people were almost 
frightened to look at him; and as for social con- 
verse, there was none to be had with him. His 
countenance was grim, haughty, and had some- 
thing Satanic in its lines and deep wrinkles; and 
ever as he stood leaning against the fold, he ut- 
tered a kind of hollow growl, with a broken in- 
terrupted sound, like a war-horse neighing in 
his sleep, and then mutterec curses on the far- 
mer. 


the old shepherd before-mentioned, ventur- 
ed, at length, to caution him against such pro- 
fanity, “Dear Patie, man, dinna sin away your 
soul, venting siccan curses as these. They will 
a’ turn back on your own head; for what harm 
can the curses of a poor sinfu’ worm do to our 
master?” 

“‘My curse, sir, has blasted the hopes of better 
men than either you or him,” said the gaberlun- 
zie, in an earthquake voice, and shivering with 
vehemence ashe spoke. ‘Ye may think the 
like o’ me can hae nae power wi’ heaven, but 
an I hae power wi’ hell, it is sufficient to cow 
ony that’s here. I sanna brag what effect my 
cuise will have, but I shall say this, that either 
your master, or ony o’ his men, bad as good 
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have auld Patie Maxwell’s blessing as his curse 
ony time, Jacobite and Roman Catholic though 
he be.” 

It now became necessary to bring the sheep 
into the fold that the farmer was wearing, and 
they were the last hirsel that was to shear that 
day. The farmer’s face was red with ill-nature, 
but yet he now appeared to be somewhat hum- 
bled by reflecting on the figure he had made.— 
Patie sat on the top of the fold dike, and from 
the bold and hardy asseverations that he made, 
he seemed dispose to provoke a dispute with any 
one present who chose to take up the cudgels; 
but just as the shepherds were sharping the 
shears, a thick black cloud began to rear over 
the height to the southward, the front of which 
seemed to be boiling—both its outsides rolling 
rapidly forward, and again wheeling in toward 
the centre. I have heard old Robin Johnston, 
the stout young man mentioned above, but who 
was avery old man when I knew hin, describe 
the appearance of the cloud as greatly resem- 
bling a whirlpool made by the eddy of a rapid 
tide, or flooded river; and he declared, te his 
dying days that he never saw aught in nature 
have a more ominous appearance. ‘The gaber- 
lunzie was the first to notice it, and drew the at- 
tention of the rest towards that point of the hea- 
vens by the following singular and profane re- 
mark—‘‘Alas, lads! see what’s coming yonder. 
Yonder’s Patie Maxwell's curse coming rowing 
an’ reeling on ye already; and what will ye say 
an the curse of God be coming backing it?” 

“‘Gudesake, haud your tongue, ye profane 
body, ye mak me feared to hear ye,” said one. 
“Q, it’s a strange delusion to think that a Papist 


can hae ony influence wi’ the Almighty, either . 


to bring down his blessing or his curse.” 


“Ye speak ye ken nae what, man,” answer- 
ed Patie; ‘tye hae learned some rhames frae 
your poor cauld-rife Protestant whigs about 
Papists, and Anti-christ, and children of perdi- 
tion; yet it is plain to the meanest capacity, that 
ye hae nae ane spark o’ the life or powor oO’ re- 
ligion in your whole frames, an’ dinna ken ei- 
ther what’s truth or what’s falsehood. Ah! yon- 
der it is coming, grim an’ early! Now, I hae 
called for it, an’ it 1s coming; let me see if a’ the 
Protestants that are of ye can order it back, or 
pray it away again. Down on your knees, ye 
dogs, an’ set your mou’s up against it, like as 
many spiritual whig cannon, an’ let me see if ye 
have influence wi’ Heaven to turn aside ane 0’ 
the hailstanes that the deils are playing at chucks 
wi’ in yon dark chamber.”’ 

“| wadna wonder if our clipping were cuttit 
short,’’ said one. 


Na, but I wadna wonder if something else 
wefe cuttit short,’’ said Patie; ‘‘what will ye say 
an some o° your weazons be cuttit short? Hur- 
raw! yonder it comes! ‘Now, there will be sic a 
hurly-burly in Laverhope as never was sin’ the 
creation of man.”’ 

The folds of Laverhope were situated on a 
gently sloping plain, in what is called the fork- 
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and Widehope burn runs north, meeting the 
other ata right angle, a little below the folds.— 
It was around the head of this Widehope that 
the cloud first made its appearance, and there its 
vortex seemed to be impending. It descended 
lower and lower, and that too with uncommon 
celerity, for the elements were in a turmoil.— 
The cloud laid first hold of one height, then of 
another, till at length it closed over and around 
the pastoral ground, and the dark hope had the 
appearance of a huge chamber hung with sack- 
cloth. Then the big clear drops of rain began 
to descend, on which the shepherds gave over 
clipping, and covered up the wool with blankets, 
and then huddled together below their plaids at 
the side of the fold, to eschew the speat, which 
they saw was going to be a terrible one. Patie 
still kept undauntedly to the top of the dike, 
and Mr. Adamson stood cowering at the side of 
it, with his plaid over his head, at a little dis- 
tance from the rest. The hailand rain mingled, 
now began to descend in a way that had been 
seldom witnessed; but it was apparent to them 
all that it was ten times worse up in Widehope- 
head to the southward. Anona whole volume 
of lightning burst from the bosom of the dark- 
ness, and quivered through the gloom, dazzling 
the eyes of every beholder; even old Maxwell 
clapped both his hands on his eyes for a space; 
a crash of thunder followed the flash, that made 
all the mountains chatter, and shook the firma- 
ment so that the density of the cloud was broken 
up; for on the instant the thunder ceased, a rush- 


creased to a loudness equal with the thunder it- 
self, but it resembled the noise made by the sea 
inastorm. ‘{Mother of God!’ exclaimed Patie 
Maxwell, “what is this? what is this? I declare 
we’re a’ ower lang h-re, for the dams of Heaven 
are broken up;’’ and with that he flung himself 
from the dike, and fled toward the top of a ris- 
ing hillock. He knew that the sound proceed- 
ed from the descent of a tremendous water- 
spout; but the rest, not conceiving what it was, 
remained where they were. ‘Ihe storm increas- 
ed every minute, and less than a quarter of an 
hour after this retreat of the gaberlunzie, they 
heard him calling out with the most desperate 
bitterness, and when they eyed him, he was 
jumping like a madman on the top of the knowe 
waving his bonnet, and screaming out, **Run, ye 
deil’s buckies! Run for your bare lives.”? One 
of the shepherds, jumping up on thedike, to see 
what was astir, beheld the burn of Widehope 
coming down in a manner that could be compar- 
ed to nothing but an ocean, whose boundaries 
had given way, descending into the abyss. It 
came with a cataract front more than twenty feet 
deep, as was afterwards ascertained by measure- 
ment, for it left sufficient marks wheresoever it 
reached, to enable men to do this with preci- 
sion. The shepherd called for assistance, and 
flew into the fold to drive out the sheep; and 
just as he got the foremost one to take the door. 

the flood came upon the head of the fold, on 
which he threw himself over the side wall, and 





ings ofa burn, Laver burn runs to the eastward, 


escaped in safety as did all the rest of the people. 


ing sound began up in Widehope, that soon in- 
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Not so. Mr. Adamson’s ewes; the greater part 
of the hirsel being involved in this mighty cur- 
rent. The big fold next the burn was levelled 
with the earth in one second. Stones, ewes, 
and sheep-house, all were carried before it, aad 
all seemed to bear the same weight. It must 
have been a dismal sight, to see so many fine ani- 
mals tumbling and rolling in one irresistible 
mass. They were strong, however, and many 
of them plunged out, and made their escape to 
the eastward—a greater number were carried 
headlong down, and thrown out on the other side 
of Laver burn, upon the side of a dry hill, to 
which they all escaped, some of them consider- 
ably maimed; but the greatest number of all 
were lost, being overwhelmed among the rub- 
bish of the fold, and entangled so among the 
falling dikes, and the torrent wheeling and boil- 
ing amongst them, that escape was impossible. 
The wood was totally swept away, and all either 
lost, or so much wasted, that, when afterwards 
recovered, it was unsaleable. 


When the flood broke first inamong the sheep, 
and the women began to run screaming to the 
hills, and the desparing shepherds a-flying about, 
unable to do any thing, Patie began a-laughing 
with a loud and hellish gaffaw, and in that he 
continued to indulge till quiteexhausted. “Ha, 
ha, ha, ha! what think ye o’ the auld beggar's 
curse now? Ha, ha, ha, ha! I thinkit has been 
backit wi’ God’san’ the deil’s baith. Ha, ha, ha, 
ha!” And then he mimicked the thunder with 
the most outrageous and lud crous jabberings, 
turning occasionally up to the cloud streaming 
with lightning and hail, and calling out—‘‘Lou- 
der yet, deils! louder yet! Kindle up your crack- 
ers, and yerk away! Rap, rap, rap, rap—Ko-ro, 
Bo, ro— Roo Whugh.”’ 

“] daresay that body’s the vera devil himsel in 
the shape o’ the auld Papist beggar!” said one, 
not thinking that Patie could hear him at such a 
distance. 

‘Na, na, lad, I’m no the deil,” cried he in an- 
swer; “but an 1 war, I wad let vou see a stramash 
—It is a sublime thing to be a Roman Catholic 
amang sae mony weak apostates; but it is a su- 
blimer thing still to be a deil—a master-spirit in 
a forge like yon. Ha, ha, ha, ha! Take care 0’ 
your heads, ye cock-chickens 0’ Calvin. Take 
care o’ the auld coppersmith o’ the black cludd.” 

From the moment that the first thunder-bolt 
shot from the cloud, the countenance of the far- 
mer was changed. He was manifestly alarmed 
in no ordinary degree, and when the flood came 
rushing from the dry mountains, and took away 
his sheep and his wool before his eyes, he be- 
came as a dead man, making no effort to save 
his store, or to give directions how it might be 
done. He ran away in a cowering posture, as 
he had been standing, and took shelter in a lit- 

tle green hollow, out of his servants’ view. 

The thunder came nigher and nigher to the 
place where the astonished ‘hinds were, till at 
length they perceived the bolts of flame strik- 
ing the earth around them, in every direction; 
at one time tearing up its bosom, and at another 
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splintering the rocks. Robin Johnston said, 
that “the thunner bolts (so the country people 
denominated the electrical flame) came shim- 
mering out o’ the cludd sae thick, that they ap- 
peared to be linkit thegither, an’ fleeing in a’ 
directions. There war some o’ them blue, 
some o’ them red, an’ some o’ them like the co- 
lor o’ the loweofa candle. Some o’ them di- 
ving into the earth, an’ some o’ them springing 
up out o’ the earth and darting into the heaven.” 
I cannot vouch for the truth of this, but I am 
sure my informer thought so, or he would not 
have said it; and he said further, that when old 
Maxwell saw it, he cried—‘‘Fie, tak care, cubs 
o” hell! fie, tak care! cower Jaigh, an’ sit sicker, 
for your auld dam is aboon ye, an aneath ye, 
an’ a’ around ye. O for a good wat nurse to 
spean ye, like John Adamson’s lambs! Ha, ha, 
ha, ha!’”? The lambs, it must be observed, had 
been turned out of the fold at first, and none of 
them perished with their dams. 


But just when the storm was at the height, 
and apparently passing the bounds ever witness- 
ed in these northern climes; when the embroiled 
elements were in the hottest convulsion, and 
when our little pastoral group were every mo~ 
ment expecting the next to be their last, behold 
all at once a lovely “blue bore,” fringed with 
downy guld, opened in the cloud behind, and in 
five minutes after that, the sun again appeared, 
and all was beauty and serenity. What a con- 
trast to the scene lately witnessed!—they were 
like scenes of two different worlds, or places of 
abode which it would be unmeet to contrast to- 
gether. 

The greatest curiosity of the whole to a stran- 
ger, would have been the contrast between the 
two burns. The burn of Laverhope never chang- 
ed its colour, but continued pure, limpid, and 
so shallow, that a boy might have stepped over 
it dry shod, all the while that the other burn was 
coming in upon it like an ocean broken loose, 
and carrying all before it. In mountainous dis- 
tricts, however, instances of the same kind are 
quite frequent in times of summer speats. 

There were some other circumstances connect- 
ed with this storm, at the description of which 
Tcould not help laughing immoderately, forty 
years after they had taken place; and, dismal as 
the catastrophe turned out to be, whenever they 
present themselves to my imagination, I cannot 
answer for myself doing the same to this day,— 
The storm coming from the south, over a low-ly- 
ing, wooded, and populous district, the whole 
of the crows inhabiting it, posted away up the 
glen of Laverhope to avoid the fire and fury of 
the storm. “There were thoosands an’ thoo- 
sands came up by us,” said Robin, ‘a’ laying 
theirsels out as they had been mad. An’ then 
whanever the bright bolt played flash through 
the darkness, ilk ane a’ them made a dive an’ a 
wheel to avoid the shot. Aih vow! I never saw 
as mony feared beasts, an’ never will again. Od, 
sir, I was persuaded that they thought a’ the 
artillery an’ a’ the musketry o’ the hale coontry 
were loosed on them, an’ that it was time for 
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them to tak the gait, There were likewise se- 
veral colly dogs came by us in great extremity, 
hingin’ out their tongues, an’ lookin’ aye ower 
their shoulders, rinning straight on they kendna 
where; an’ among other things, there was a 
black Highland cow came roaring up the glen 
wi’ her stake hanging at her neck.” 

The gush of waters soon subsiding, all the 
group, men and women, were soon employed in 
pulling out the dead sheep from rubish of stones, 
banks of gravel, and pools of the burn; and ma- 
ny a row of carcasses was laid out, which at that 
season were of no use whatever, and of course 
utterly lost. But all the while that they were so 
engaged, Mr. Adamson came not near them, at 
which they wondered, and some of them remark- 
ed, that ‘‘they thought their master was fey the 
day, mae ways than ane.” 

**Ay, never mind him,” said the old shepherd, 
*he’ll come when he thinks it his ain time; he’s 
a right sair humbled man the day, an’I hope by 
this time he has been brought to see his errors 
ina right light. But the gaberlunzie is lost 
too. 1think he be standit in the yird, for I hae 
a seen him sin’ the last great crash o’ thun- 

er.” 

‘He'll be gane into the howe to wring his 
duds,” said Robert Johnston, ‘‘or may be to make 
up matters wi’ your master. Gude sauf us, 
what a profane wretch the auld creature is! —I 
didna think the muckle horned deil himsel could 
hae set up his mou to the heaven, an’ braggit 
an’ blasphemed in sic a way. He gart my heart 
a’ grue within me, and dirle as it had been bor- 
ed wi’ red-het elsins.” 


**Oh, what can ye expect else ofa papist??— 
said the auld herd, withadeep sigh. ‘‘They’re 
a’ the deil’s bairns, ilk ane, an’ a’ employed in 
carrying on their father’s wark. It is needless 
to expect gude branches frae sic a stock, or gude 
fruit frae siccan branches.’’ 


**There’s ae wee bit text that focks should 
never loose sight o’,’’ said Robin, an’ it’s this— 
‘Judge not that ye be not judged.’ ‘*I think,” 
said Robin, when he told the story, ‘I think that 
steekit their gabs!”’ 


The evening at length drew on; the women 
had gone away home, and the neighboring shep- 
herds had scattered here and there to look after 
their own flocks. Mr. Adamson’s men alone re- 
mained lingering about the brook and the folds, 
waiting on their master. They had seen him go 
into the little green hollow, and they knew he 
was gone to his prayers, and were unwilling to 
disturb him. Butthey at length began to think 
it extraordinary that he should continue at his 
prayers that whole afternoon. As for the beggar, 
though acknowledged to be a man of strong 
sense and sound judgment, he had never been 
known to say prayers all his life, except in the 
way of cursing and swearing a little sometimes, 
and none of them could conjecture what was 
become of him. Some of the rest, as it grew 
late, applied to the old shepherd, before oft 
mentioned, whose name I have forgot, but he 
had herded with Adamson twenty years—some 
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of the rest, I say, appliedto him to go and bring 
their master away home, for that perhaps he was 
taken ill. 

**Q, I’m unco laith to disturb him,” said the 
old man; ‘the sees that the hand o’ the Lord has 
fa’n heavy on him the day, an’ he’s humbling 
himsel afore him in great bitterness of spirit, I 
daresay. I count it as a sin to brik in on sic de- 
votions as thae.’’ 


‘*Na, I carena if he should lie and pray yonder 

till the morn,” said a young lad, “‘only I wadna 

like to gang hame, an’ leave him lying on the 

hill, if he should bae chanced to turn no weel. 

Sae, ifnane o’ ye will gang and bring him, or 

see what ails him, Til e’en gang mysel;” and 

away he went, the rest standing still to await the 
issue. 

When the lad went first to the brink of the 
little slack where Mr. Adamson lay, he stood a 
few moments, as if gazing or listening, and then 
turned his back and fled. The rest, who were 

standing and watching his motions, wondered at 
this; and they said, one to another, that the mas- 
ter was angry at him for disturbing him, and 
that he had been threatening the lad so rudely, 
that it had caused him to take to his heels for it. 
But what they thought most curious, was, that 
the lad did not fly towards them, but straight to 
the hill; nor did he ever so much as cast his 
eyes towards them, so deeply did he seem to be 
impressed with what had passed between him 
and his master. Indeed, it rather appeared that 
he did not know what he was doing, for, after 
running a space with great violence, he stood 
and looked back, and then broke to the hill again 
—always looking first over one shoulder, and 
then overthe other. Then he stopped a second 
time, and returned cautiously toward the spot 
where his master reclined, and all the while he 
never so much as once turned his eyes toward 
his neighbours, or seemed to remember that 
they were there. His motions were strikingly 
eratic; for all the way, as he returned to the spot 
where his master was, he continued to advance 
by a zigzag direction, like » vessel beating up by 
short tacks; and several times he stood still, as 
on the very point of retreating. At length he 
vanished from their sight in the little hollow;— 
and they said, one to another, that he was gone 
in to sit beside the master, or to pray with him 
after all. 


It was not long, however, till the lad again 
made his appearance, shouting and waving his 
cap for them to come likewise, on which they 
all went away to him, as fast as they could, in 
great amazement, what could be the matter.— 
But when they came to the green hollow, a 
shocking spectacle presented itself. There lay 
the body of their master, who had been struck 
dead by the lightning; and, his right side having 
been torn open, his bowels had gushed out, and 
were lying beside the body. The earth was rutted 
and ploughed close to his side, and at his feet, 
there was a hole scooped out, a full yard in 
depth, and very much resembling a grave. He 





had been cut offin the act of prayer, and the body 
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was still lying in the position of a man praying 
in the field. He had been on his knees, with his 
elbows leaning on the brae, and his brow laid 
on his folded hands; his plaid was drawn over his 
head, and his hat below his arm; and this affect- 
ing circumstance proved a great sourse of com- 
fort to Mrs. Adamson afterward, when the ex- 
tremity of her suffering had somewhat abated. 

There was nv such awful visitation of Provi- 
dence had ever been witnessed or handed down 
to our hinds on the ample records of tradition, 
and the impression that it made, and the interest 
that it excited, were also without a paralle].— 
Thousands visited the spot to view the devasta- 
tions made by the flood, and the furrows formed 
by the electrical matter; and the smallest cireum- 
stances were inquired into with the most mi- 
nute curiosity; above all, the still and drowsy 
embers of superstition were rekindled by it into 
a flame, than which none had ever burnt bright- 
er, not even in the darkest days of gospel igno- 
rance; and by the help of it a theory was made 
out, and believed, that, for horror, is absolutely 
unequalled, but as it was credited in its fullest 
latitude by my informant, and always added by 
him as the summary of the tale, Iam bound to 
mention the circumstances, though far frum giv- 
ing them as authentic. 

It was asserted, and pretended to have been 
proven, that old Peter Maxwell was not in the 
glen of Laverhope that day, but at a great dis- 


tance in a different county, and that it was the 
devil himself who had attended the folds that 


day in his likeness. It was farther believed by 
all the people at the folds, that it was the last 
explosion of the whole that had slain Mr. Adam. 
son, for they had then observed the side of the 
brae, where the little green slack was situat- 
ed, at that time covered with a sheet of 
flame for a moment. And it so happened, that 
from that moment the profane gaberlunzie had 
been no more seen; and therefore they said, and 
there was the horror of the thing, that there was 
no doubt of his being the devil waiting for his 
prey, and that he fled away in that sheet of 
flame, carrying the sou! of John Adamson along 
with him. 

I never saw old Maxwell, for I believe he died 
before I was born, but Robin Johnston said, that 
he denied to his dying day, having been within 
forty miles of the folds of Laverhope on the day 
of the thunder storm, and was exceedingly an- 
gry when any one pretended to doubt the asser- 
tion. It was likewise reported, that at six 
o’clock afternoon, a stranger called on Mrs, Ir- 
vine, and told herthat John Adamson, and a great 
part of his stock, had been destroyed by the 
lightning and the hail. Mrs. Irvine’s house was 
five miles distant from the folds—and more than 
sll that, his death was not so much as known of 
by mortal man until two hours after Mrs. Irvine 
received this information. It was a great con- 
vulsion of the elements, exceeding any thing 
remembered, either for its violence or conse- 
quences, and these mysterious circumstances 
having been bruited abroad as connected with 





it, gave it a hold on the minds of the populace 
never to be erased but by the erasure of exis- 
tence. It fell out on the 12th of July, 1753. 


The death of Mr. Copland of Minnigress, forms 
another era of the same sort in Annandale. It 
happened, if I mistake not, on the 18th of July, 
1804, It was one of those days by which ail 
succeeding thunder storms have been estimated 
and compared, and from which they are dated, 
both as having taking place so many years before 
as well as afier. 


Adam Copland, Esq. of Minnigress, was a gen- 
tleman esteemed by all who knew him. Hand- 
some and comely in his person, and elegant in his 
manners, he was the ornament of rural society, 
and the delight of his family and friends; there- 
fore his loss was felt as no common misfortune. 
As he occupied a pastoral farm of considerable 
extent, his own property, he chanced likewise 
to be out at his folds on the day above mention- 
ed, with his own servants, and some neighbors, 
speaning a part of his lambs, and shearing a few 
sheep. About mid-day, the thunder, lightning, 
and hail, came on, and deranged their operations 
entirely; and, among other things, there was a 
set of the lambs broke away from the folds, and 


being in great fright, continued to run on. Mr, . 


Copland, and a shepherd of his own, named 
Thomas Scott, pursued them, and at a distance 
of half a mile from the folds, they turned them, 
mastered them, after some running, and were 
bringing them back together toward the fold, 
when the dreadful catastrophe happened. Tho- 
mas Scott was the only person present, of 
course; and though he was within a few steps of 
him at the time, he could give no account of 
anything. Iam well acquainted with Scctt, and 
have questioned him about the particulars fifty 
times, but he could not so much as tell how he 
got back to the fold, whether he brought the 
lambs or not, how long the storm continued, 
nor anything after the time that his master and 
he turned the lambs. That he remembered per- 
fectly, but thenceforward his mind seemed to 
have become a blank. I should likewise have 
mentioned, as an instance of the same kind, that, 
on the young lad, who went first to the bedy of 
Adamson, being questioned why he fled from 
the body at first, he denied that he ever fled.— 
He was not conscious of having fled a foot, and 
never would have believed it had he not been 
seen by four eye-witnesses. The only things of 
which Thomas Scott had any impressions were: 
these—that when the lightning struck his mas- 
ter, he sprung a great height into the air, much 
higher, he thought, than it was possible for any 
man to leap by h:s own exertion. He also thinks, 
that the place where he fell dead was at a con- 
siderable distance from that on which he was 
first struck and leaped from the ground; but 
when I inquired if he judged that it would be 
twenty yards or ten yards, he could give no an- 
swer—he could not tell. He only had an im- 
pression that he saw his master spring into the 
air, all on fire, and, on running up to him, he 
found him quite dead. If Scott was correct in 
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| tion been exemplified in the case of my friend 
_ Herbert, who, really amiable and pleasing, with 
every wish to escape from the pitiable condition 


of a wife, still appears, at the age of thirty-five, 


| been a devoted partisan of the fair sex, but an 


this, and he being a man of plain, good sense, 
truth, and integrity, there can scarce be a reason 
for doubting him, the circumstances would argue 
that the electric matter that slew Mr. Copland, 
had issued out ofthe earth. He was speaking to 
Scott with his very last breath; but all that the 
survivor could do, he could never remember 
what he was saying. There were some melted 
drops of silver standing on the case of his watch, 
as well as on some of his coat buttons; and the 
body never stiffened like other corpses, but re- 
mained as supple as if every bone had been sof: 
tened to jelly. He was a married man, scarce- 
ly at the prime of life, and left a young widow 
and only son to lament his loss. On the spot 
where he fell there is now an obelisk erected to 
his memory, with a warning text on it, relating 
to the shortness and uncertainty of human life. 


ee 


FHE DELUSION OF THREE DAYS. 
A SKETCH. 
BY R. BERNAL. M. P. 

We are all, more or less, the slaves of preju- 
dice, or the creatures of early habits and im- 
pressions; and, however wisely our resolutions 
may be framed in the hour of sober reflection, 
yet too often the impulse of a moment will en- 
tirely upset the influence of good sense and rea- 
son. How decidedly has the truth of this posi- 


of a bachelor, and with many advantages to as- 
sist him in his laudable and unremitting pursuit 


as far distant from success as ever. For Her- 
bert, from his first entrance into society, has 


equally enthusiastic admirer of the arts of mu- 
sic and painting, and of all the other minor 
elegant accomplishments ofthe day; and he has 
always fettered himself by the singular notion 
that no female (whatever her mental or person- 
al recommendations might be) could render him 
happy or contented, unless she were mistress of 
all or most of these desirable accomplishments. 

Hence this caprice of my friend has been ex- 
tended to so ridiculous a degree, that after every 
first introduction to any new and lovely votary 
of fashion, I have always’ found him ready to 
perplex himself and his associates with the same 
uniform set of interrogatories, of a small part of 
which the following may be en example. 

‘* Does she sing, and play well on the piano 
or harp?—Were her masters Crivelli, Moscheles, 
or Bochsa?—Can she paint in oil er water co- 
lours—Did she study nnder Fielding or Protu? 
—Can she converse fluently in French, Ita- 
lian, and German,” &c. &c.—in fact, so or- 
ganized was this system in the mind of Herbert, 
and so notorious had he become by his unmiti- 
gated development of it, that in despite of his 
well-known and much-lauded eagerness to se- 
eure a wife, he became, at last, to be but cold- 
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ly reeeived by his female acquaintances. 









The close of the spring, in the year 1827, 
found Herbert in a state of chagrin and disap- 
pointment: the slender encouragement held out 
to him by the offended spinsters of London, and 
one or two awkward repulses which he had ex- 
perienced, had considerably abated his hopes 
and damped his ardour. 

Under the pressure of ennui and low spirits, 
he took himself offto the baths of Ema in Ger- 
many. There, the bustle and liveliness of the 
well frequented table d’hote at the hotel de 
Russie, joined to its variety of faces, forms, and 
manners, contributed to restore his good humour 
to le beau sexe, and to revive his keenness for his 
old pursuit. But my friend’s taste was vastly 
too fastidious for the atmosphere of a continen- 
tal table d’hote: one very fair and pretty Badoise 
horrified him by her penchant (however strictly 
patriotic) for eating stewed prunes with roast 
meat; while another black-eyed and interesting 
Alsacienne provoked him by her preference 
(however healthful) of the oysters of the dinner- 
table to all his small talk and attentions; in short, 
as far as the ladies were concerned, he had very 
little prospect of adding to his reputation at 
Ems. 

By good fortune, Herbert met with an old ac- 
quaintance, the Baron de T » whom he had 
formerly known, both in England and on the 
Continent, and who was upon terms of intimacy 
with many of the respectable families in the 
duchy of Nassau. In the course of conversation, 
the baron mentioned the name of Madame de 
Steinbron, a lady residing in the neighbourhood 
of Ems, and he described her as being a very 
young, lovely, and interesting widow. She had 
been contracted by her parents, at an early age, 
to a gentleman advanced in years, who died, 
leaving her in opulent circumstances, shortly af- 
ter their marriage. The manner in which the 
baron spoke of the widow so wrought upon Her- 
bert’s feelings, that he would not quit the sub- 
ject until he had obtained from the baron the 
promise of an introduction, on the next day, to 
the lady. 

In consequence of this arrangement, the baron 
and Herbert, on the following morning, drove 
out to the Chateau de Steinbron; they found 
its fair mistress at home; when the baron, hav- 
ing been cordially welcomed, presented his 
friend, in flattering terms, to Madame de Stein- 
bron. 


Accustomed as Herbert had been to presenta- 
tions to beautiful women, and critic au fond as 
he was upon every point, important or minute, 
connected with their personal appearance, he 
never before at least had been so immediate- 
ly impressed with admiration, or so little dis- 
posed to criticise, as on the present occasion.— 
‘the whole contour of Madame de Steinbron’s 
countenance deneted youth and softness; dark 
brown hair, simply arranged, clustered round an 
oval face of the most transparent complexion, 
and a pair of eyes of the deepest hazel turned 
upon the beholder with a penetrating expression 
of real feeling and intelligence; while the lines 
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and proportions of her form appeared as round 
and correct as the poet or sculptor could desire. 
In addition, there was something striking and 
unusual in the style of her reception of the visi- 
tors, which, perhaps, from its very singularity, 
tended the more to produce a decided impression 
upon Herbert. Madame de Steinbron was re- 
clined upon a handsome couch, beneath a cano- 
py, the curtains of which were drawn back; and 
surrounded by all those elegant accessaries of 
household decoration which the refinement and 
wealth of modern times have produced. She 
had only half raised herself upon the entrance 
of the two gentlemen, but resuming her recum- 
bent position, she retained the same during the 
remainder of their stay. An animated conver- 
sation ensued, and was maintained for a consi- 
derable time, between Madame de Steinbron 
and her visitors. The history, literature, and 
topography of Germany were in turns talked 
over;and on all matters the lovely widow dis- 
played so much unpretending knowledge and 
judgment, that Hebert was perfectly astonished 
at the fact of so youthful a female having been 
able to acquire an extent of information the 
more remarkable, as it was not alloyed by the 
slightest mixture of pedantry or affectation. Ma- 
dame de Steinbron had been partly educated in 
France, and had travelled through the greater 
portion of Italy;the languages of these coun- 
tries were quite familiar to her, and at her per- 
fect command. Herbert was enchanted, and 
the current of his thoughts hardly found sufh- 
eient time to include in its flow all his notions and 
prejudices, as to the necessity of the acquisition 
of every species of accomplishment. An inci- 
dental remark on the beauty of the surrounding 
scene ry of Nassau led to the subject of painting 
and drawing, when Madame de 8Steinbron con- 
fessed her utter want of the knowledge of the 
art: but Herbert’s excitement was too powerful 
to be much abated by this confession of a defect 
in his standard of excellence. 


Unreasonably long as this first visit proved, 
Herbert did not suffer it to come to a conclusion 
withont having obtained the lady’s permission to 
repeat it; and at length he most unwillingly de- 
parted with the baron, being at least three parts, 
if not the whole, of a lover at first sight. Dur- 
ing the rest of the day, Herbert persecuted the 
poor baron with the expression of his warm and 
passionate admiration of the charming Josephine 
de Steinbron, and with unceasing and innumera- 
ble questions concerning her, which the baron 
either could or would not satisfy. 

Time dragged but heavily on with my enthu- 
siastic friend until the next day arrived, when, 
at as early an hour as propriety could well sanc- 
tion, Herbert, without soliciting the further 
escort of the baron, hurried off again to the 
Chateau, to pay his permitted visit to its inte- 
resting owner. To his great delight he was ad- 
mitted, and he found Madame de Steinbron 
alone, occupying her couch in the same saloon, 
and nearly in the same manner as upon his first 
iatroduetion. She received him, without any 
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form or reserve, half sitting and lying on her 
sofa: the ease and elegance of her manner were 
so winning, and the charms of her conversation 
so seducing, that Herbert, in an hour, felt as if 


he had been acquainted with her for years.— 


Every topic that could interest a cultivated and 
refined mind was again brought forward and ¢is- 
cussed; and if Herbert was fascinated on the 
former occasion, the seal of enchantment was 
certainly fixed on the present. One. trifling in- 
cident, and one only, occurred, to disturb the 
serene and delicious harmony of his feelings: the 
conversation having branched off to the state of 
arts in Europe, Herbert's inveterate prejudices 
prompted him to introduce the subject of music, 
he not for a moment doubting but that his ma- 
gician could exercise her influence over this de- 
lightful science. Herbert possessed a curious 
tact of applying generals to particulars when 
any one of his old and favourite fancies came 
into action, and he thus addressed his fair com- 
panion. 

Herb. What wonderful composers has Ger- 
many produced! Haydn, Mozart and Winter. 

M. de Stein. Yes, indeed, their reputation is 
deservedly great. 

Herb. I feel delighted to think you rightly 
appreciate their merit. What heavenly compo- 


sitions are the operas of La Clemenza di Tito 
You sing, I am 
prendi un 


and Il Ratto di Proserpina! 
certain, that charming duet of Deh 
dolce amplesso? 

M. de Stein. I believe I have heard it, but 
really I do not remember it. 

Herb. Not remember it! I could not have 
believed this. But you cannot forget the duet 
of Ah perdona: forgive me, but I am satisfied 
you must sing that piece of music to perfection! 

M. de Stein. (laughing.) Pray moderate 
your expectations and enthusiasm, and, in mercy, 
grant me your full pardon when I assure you 
that I know not a single note of music, and that 
iam perfectly unable to sing or play on any in- 
strument whatever. 


Here it must be owned Herbert was silenced 
for a time, and his transports experienced no 
slight check; for it required all his fortitude, and 
a succession of the most enchanting smiles from 
the lovely widow, to restore him to his former 
composure and happy condition of mind. How- 
ever, when the hour of taking leave arrived, 
Herbert was completely a lover, and a con- 
firmed one too; and though I cannot positively 
declare what was the exact state of the lady’s 
heart, yet it is certain that Herbert, embolden- 
ed by the nature of his reception, ventured, 
after a very extended visit, to press her fair hand 
gently, and to request permission to return on 
the following day, and that such request was 
conceded, and the concession further establish- 
ed both by a blush and a sigh. 

It would be a hopeless attempt to describe the 
feelings under which Herbert retired that night 
to rest, or rather to seek for rest; he was almost 
in an excess of dilirium: he had at last found the 
woman he had been for nearly fifteen years 
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‘seeking; the being, on whom all his hopes of 


happiness were to rest. The morning of the 
third day (every previous hour having been re- 
gularly counted) at last arrived: away flew Her- 
bert, on the wings of love and sentiment, to the 
castle of his enchantress, as privately as he 


‘could, and keeping his intentions secret from 


the baron: for Herbert was determined, without 
further ceremony or delay, to make a proposi- 
tion in form to Madame de Steinbron. 


The weather was sultry and overpowering 
when he reached the chateau. Upon his admit- 
tance into the well known saloon, he found the 
charming widow as usual upon her couch, her 
head resting on both her hands, with her arms 
extended on one of its pillows. Traces of 
thought and langor were apparent in her beau- 
tiful countenance, but her eyes were fraught 
with intense feeling. Herbert could hardly re- 
frain from gazing on the lovely arms and hands 
exposed to his view, which were so white and 
perfect that Canova might have modelled from 
them. It was evident that Madame de Stein- 
bron had been occupied in deep and serious me- 
ditation; her manner, though kind, partook of 
something between sorrow and embarrassment. 
A little time elapsed before the accustomed 
flow of conversation could be supported; for 
Herbert, on his part, bent on carrying his reso- 
lution into effect, expressed himself with a de- 
gree of confusion and hesitation. Madame de 
Steinbron having remarked how anxious she felt 
to travel in England, Herbert inwardly blessed 
his good foriune that so favorable an opportuni- 
nity had been afforded for his project, and he, 
(after much conversation on the subject of so- 
ciety and amusements in Britain,) in the act of 
replying to some inquiry of the lady, when the 
sound of a clarionet out of doors, playing the air 
of a favorite national dance, attracted his at- 
tention. The day of the week was Friday, and 
perhaps Herbert’s evil genius, or some other 
demon of mischief, was then stalking abroad, or 
perhaps it was owing to the contemplation of a 
very pretty foot of Madame de Steinbron which 
peeped out from under her robe, that Herbert 
all at once exclaimed, ‘*‘What an enlivening air! 
and what an attractive sight it is, to behold an 
elegant woman waltz gracefully, Lam sure you 
must be devoted to dancing?”’ 


Madame de Steinbron cast down her lovely 
¢yes, turned pale as marble, and dropping a 
tear, replied, with emotion, ‘* I once was, but, 
alas! I am indeed unfortunate!” 


Herbert became all romance and tenderness: 
he drew near to the couch, fully prepared to re- 
ceive some interesting confession, or tale of past 
sorrows. How transporting, to be selected for 
such a mark of confidence! His beautiful widow 
appeared more fascinating than ever; and his 
senses were all concentrated in his eyes and 
ears. ‘* Listen! my dear friend,’”? continued 
Madame de Steinbron: ‘*‘I have encountered 
most severe suffering: three years back my car- 
riage was overturned; my right limb miserably 
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fractured; it was amputated; and, alas! in its 
place I have only a cork leg!’ 

If a sudden thunderbolt from heaven had 
darted by Herbert without immediately destroy- 
ing him, he could not have felt more over- 
whelmed and dismayed. Complete silence en- 
sued for a few minutes, till, hardly conscious of 
his actions, he at last started from his seat, and 
absolutely screaming aloud, ‘‘ A cork leg!’ he 
darted out of the apartment, and in the shortest 
possible time found himself at his hotel at Ems. 
In another half hour his bill was discharged, his 
trunks were packed, and Herbert was in his 
travelling caleche, mentally ejaculating curses 
on the Baron de T. and his own wayward des- 
tiny, and audibly bestowing the same on the 
schwager and the post-horses, while he hurried 
over the road to Cologne to return to England, 
as fast as German travelling and English impe- 
tuosity would permit. 

———- 
From the London Morning Herald, Nov. 25. 
SIR ASTLEY COOPER AND THE SIAMESE YOUTHS. 


We were yesterday admitted toa private in- 
spection, at the Egyptian Hall, of the two Sia- 
mese youths, whose bodies are, in a manner so 
unexampled, inseparably attached to each other. 

The exhibition of monstrous formations in ge- 
neral is liable to great objection. In this coun- 
try such sights, for good reasons, are also ob- 
vious to suspicion. We say this in order at 
once, and most unequivocally, to separate the 
phenomenon of which we now speak from al- 
most every other exhibition of human tmal-forma- 
tion, real or pretended, that has ever engaged 
the attention of the public. Indeed, to our ap- 
prehension, the curiosity on this occasion is not 
so much of a physical as it is of a moral charac- 
ter; and in the latter point of view these boys 
become, in our judgment, a deeply impressive 
and even affecting sight. It is proper, therefore, 
to dismiss at once the objection that this spec- 
tacle is either disgusting or even displeasing; on 
the contrary, we speak only the opinions of the 
most eminent professional men of the day when 
we assert, that there is nothing in the whole 
course of the exhibition which can be deemed 
repugnant to the bashfulness of the most fastidi- 
ous of the gentler sex. Mr. Brodie, the eminent 
surgeon, was requested to sign a certificate to 
this effect. He asked, with some surprise, how 
such a guarantee could be thought necesssry. 
We may further add, that as to imposition in 
this case it is wholly out of the question; a sin- 
gle glance at the youths will dispel the doubts 
of the most sceptical. In addition, we had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the examination of the 
boys singly by some of the most eminent profes- 
sional men in this country—we mean Sir A, 
Cooper, Sir H. Halford, Mr. Brodie, Dr. Bab: 
bington, Dr. Burrows, Dr. Haslam, Sir A. Car- 
lisle, Mr. Brookes, the veteran teacher of anato- 
my, and a host of scientific men, all of whom ac- 
knowledged that they had never,seen a more 
curious and interesting phenomenon, In the 
course of the day Earl Spencer, Sir F. Burdett, 
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Sir R. Wilson, Sir G. Cockburn, Mr. Croker, of 
the Admiralty, and a number of public men 
came in, and expressed their satisfaction at seeing 
the boys. 

When we entered, the boys were ranging the 
apartments with perfect indifference. Their 
attire was made to resemble, as nearly as possi- 
ble, the costume of their native country. The 
front part of their heads was closely cropped, 
and over the back part of the crown, the hair, 
which is there suffered to grow at great length, 
was wound into a graceful platted wreath. The 
persons of these boys exactly resemble the 
figures of the Chinese, which may be frequent- 
ly seen in the shops in London; and whoever 
ean imagine two of these figures engaged in the 
evolutions ofa waltze, will have a very accurate 
notion ofthe Siamese youths. The medium of 
attachment between the two bodies consists ap- 
parently of a piece of flesh, running from the 
pit of the stomach of the one to exactly a corres. 
ponding place in the other. This ligament 
seems to be a part of the body ofeach. The 
natural position of the youths, or that which 
seems to place the connecting ligament in its 
natural form, is that of face to face. This posi- 
tion, as must be obvious, is extremely inconve- 
nient, and the boys have consequently accustom- 
ed themselves to stand or move side by side. 
Their persons are thus drawn mutually closer, 
which makes it necessary for one to place his 
arm about the neck or waist of the other. The 


position may be varied—that is, the ligament 


may be made an axis upon which the youths 
can turn and bring in contact the two opposite 
sides, instead of those which were first in colli- 
sion. The ligament itself has been a subject of 
curious speculation to the learned. The supe- 
rior edge is formed of cartilage, but the appre- 
hension of ossification is quite idle. There 
can be no doubt of a communication of some 
sort between the two boys through the internal 
part of this ligament ; but neither Sir A. Cooper 
nor Mr. Brodie, nor any other of the medical 
men, could discover the least pulsation in it—a 
fact which negatives the possibility of arterial 
communication. Both these gentlemen admit- 
ted it to be a very singular fact that one navel 
only was discoverable, situated in the middle of 
the ligament, and, with curious precision, it was 
an equal distance between the twobodies. Mr. 
Brodie, seemingly desirous of carrytng his inqui- 
ries to some satisfactory point, requested through 
the medium of an interpreter, that one of the 
boys would cough. One of them instantly 
complied, and coughed as often as he was 
desired. The result was important, for Mr. 
Brodie declared that he had now no doubt that 
hernia existed, or, in popular language, that a 
portion of intestine on one side had penetrated 
half way at least through a channel within the 
contesting ligament. Sir A. Cooper was asked 
if he thought the two bodies might be separat- 
ed. “I should not like to try,” said Sir Astley; 
‘shut why separate them? the boys seem per- 
fectly happy as they are.” Then, turning to 
Captain Coffin—“‘Depend on it,” continued Sir 
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Astley, in his playful manner, “those boys will 
fetch a vast deal more money while they are 
together tnan when they are separate.” Mr. 
Brodie perfectly concurred with Sir Astley that, 
an attempt at separation would be highly Jan- 
gerous, Not that any vital organs would be 
affected by the operation; but he was sure, 
from the mutual attachment of the two youths, 
that such a shock would be given to the nervous 
system of both as to endanger their lives. 
‘*This,’’ said Sir A. Cooper, “is certainly a most 
curious phenomenon; but I have seen one still 
more curious; I was in Paris in 1793, and a mon- 
ster child was shown me there. It was eleven 
weeks old. It had two distinct heads, four arms 
and hands, and four feet and legs. It was 
sucking the mother by the mouth of one of the 
heads. I had the curiosity to squeeze gently 
between my fingers the cheek of the other 
head; the features were writhed a little, but 
those of the other head remained unmoved, ex- 
hibiting all the pleasing consciousness of enjoy- 
ing its nourishment.” 

So far from recommending an attempt to se- 
parate the bodies, Sir A. Cooper and Mr. Bro- 
die, confirmed by the rest of the faculty pre- 
sent, recommended even that, in case one should 
die, the ligament should be cut as closely as pos- 
sible to the surface of the body of the deceased, 
for fear of injuring the survivor. There can 
now, we believe, be no doubt that the two 
youths are perfectly distinct beings, having 
each his organization totally independent of the 
other. From the circumstances of their eating, 
drinking, and sleeping simultaneously, some 
persons hsve inferred that their wants, appetites, 
and: sensations, are common; but those who 
know the power of habit, will immediately disco- 
ver a reason for these fasts, without yielding to 
so violent an inference. Perhaps the total in- 
dependence of the volition of the one brother 
upon that of the other could not be more strik- 
ingly exemplified than by a circumstance which 
took place during the day. ‘The youths, after 
rambling about the room, turned into the pas- 
sage which leads from the entrance door of the 
apartment ; as they approached the door, which 
is partly of glass, Captain Coffin called Chang, 
the name to which one of them answers. The 
youth instantly turned in obdience to the call, 
whilst his brother eagerly went forward to gra- 
tify his curiosity by peeping through the doer. 
‘‘Now,” said Mr. Croker to some friends that 
surrounded him, ‘I am satisfied that these boys 
cannot be governed by one will, for you per- 
ceive that the inclination of one boy was to re- 
turn in obedience to the summons which he had 
heard, but he is drawn away in an opposite di- 
rection by the other, in the eagerness of his cu- 
riosity, These boys cannot, therefore, be go- 
verned by one impulse.” 

However scientific men may speculate as to the 
causes or consequences of the physical junction of 
these youths, no one, we think, who sees them, 
can fail to be touched with the perfect harmony 
that subsists between them. They are docile 
in the extreme, and possess the most engaging 
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dispositions. In their wishes, theirdesires, their 
movements, they seem to be controlled by a 
single impulse. Attempts have been made to 
create jealousies between them; but without the 
slightest effect. Any gift which they receive 
capable of division is shared between them; and 
any othor description of present passes from one 
to the other as a joint possession. It would 
perhaps be more just to say that they appear to 
recognize no difference between themselves. 
A very attentive observer, however, we think, 
will not fail to discover between these two boys, 
who certainly bear the strongest possible resem- 
blance to each other, a marked distinction. One 
youth seems to us to be a little more robust than 
the other, and even to possess an intellectual 
superiority over his brother, Perhaps this no- 
tion acquires plausibility from the circumstance 
that the former generally acts as the ofgan of 
communication on the joint part with the inter- 
preters. We certainly observed with great in- 
terest this superior brother yield on all occasions 
to the impulses of the weaker, giving up his own 
choice, and preferring the course intimated by 
the other. ‘he inferior brother then playfully 
leans against his mate for support, or the one 
pats the cheek or presses the ferehead, or ad- 
justs the shirt collar of the other, in such a way 
as betrays the kindliest feelings in each, and the 
tenderest affection for each other. 

Enough has been said, we hope, to convey to 
the public a faithful description of these singular 
youths. We repeat, that there is nothing in the 
exhibition which the most timid maiden may not 
endure—whilst the most hardened cannot fail 
to be struck with the manifestations which they 
give of generous, kindly, and affectionate na- 
tures. 
neh ta SAT SEE IE ME SES BAIL LH MY PU Ee 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 














An Irishman passing through a field of cattle 
the other day, said to a friend, ‘* Whenever you 
see a herd of cows all laying down, and one of 


them only standing up, the one is sure to be a 
bull’? 
EQUALIZATION. 

A ragged Irish emigrant, a few years since, 
Was arguing in favour of an equal division of 
property in this blessed land of his adoption. 

‘*Well, suppose such a division should take 
place,’’ said his opponent, ‘thow much do you 
think would fall to your share?’’ 

‘*Why, I don’t know, jistly,’’ replied Teague; 
‘but I should suppose something like two thou- 
sand dollars, more or less.’’ 

‘*Well, what would you do with your portion, 
when you had got it?”’ asked the other. 

‘“*Why, I’m the man that would live well on 
it, would I not?’’ rejoined the Irishman. 

‘‘And when that was gone, what would you 
do next??? demanded the other. 

‘*What would I do next?’’ returned the equal- 
izing philosopher: ‘‘why, what should I do, my 
jewel, but be after having another division!”’ 
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Prorane LAnGuAGE.—A part from the fear- 
ful impiety of this practice, it is most assuredly 
ungenteel, and I never will—I never can enter 
on my list of gentlemen, the man who swears 
profanely; whatever may be his accomplishments 
—descending to this vulgarity utterly mars hie 
character as agentleman. ‘‘Tis worse than the 
dead fly in the apothecaries’ ointment.’’ 

‘* Must I not treat my friends when they cat 
to see me?”’ 

‘‘ Treat’’ them! yes, to be sure; and treat them 
well. ‘Treat them with respect and hospital- 
ity; and take care not to insult them, especial- 
ly by offering them strong drink. To do this, is 
as much as to say, that you suspect they love it; 
that they drink it at home; that they cannot do 
well without it; that they called upon you with 
the expectation of getting some, and would be 
angry if they went away disappointed. Where 
are the ladies and gentlemen that would treat 
their friends in this manner? 


% 
A MILITARY DANDY OF THE BON TON. 


‘ Will ycu sup, Sir Harry,’ said a noble host- 
ess to a lieutenant of the 10th, who was rolling 
and quizzing, and attitudinizing through her 
splendid apartments. ‘ Noe, my leddy, I cut 
all suppers decidedly.’ ‘ You play?’ 
cut cards too.” ‘ Then you must dance.’ ‘ Noe, 
me dear leddy Mary, I abo-m-inate dancing.’— 
‘ But you must, Sir Henry, I have a partner for 
vou.’ £ Well trot her out.’—Lon. Gaz, 





MIsTAKEs IN HEAVEN PREVENTED.—The 
Minister of a village not a hundred miles from 
Edinburgh, a few Sundays ago, concluded the 
service of the day with the following pious 
prayer:—‘‘O Lord, shower thy blessings on the 
illustrious family at present resident in this neigh- 
borhoog; and, for fear there should be any mis- 
take, it is the Earl of Hopetown I mean.” 

A new made justice of the peace, into whose 
office some dozen of his neighbors had followed 
a constable, with a vagrant in charge, to see 
how the magistrate would make out, determined 
to strike them dumb with awe. He sentenced 
the poor animal to twenty days imprisonment, 
and concluded with all possible solemnity :— 
** And the Lord have mercy on your soul!”? 





Our Militia Officers are Spirited fellows, if 
not so very literary. A Captain was asked how 
he would act in this case: ‘‘One man owed an- 
other, and tendered him Bank Notes in payment, 
which were refused, as not being a legal tender, 
and sued and levied an execution on the proper- 
ty of the debtor?’’ After hitching up his waist- 
,band, and taking his best malitious attitude, 
with sword in hand, he said: ‘‘if 1 owes a man a 
debt, and making him a lawless tenant of a 
blank bill—and he infuses to incept it—but sues 
out an impeachment and levels it on my proper- 
ty, if I did’nt make a sacrament of him, damme!!’’ 





—Augusta Courier. 
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There isa good deal of saucy wit in Lord By- 
ren’s anecdote of the fair astronomers:—He 
says, some literary ladies being asked how they 
could be sufficiently interested to spend so much 
time in watching the heavens, replied, that they 
had a great euriosity to see whether there was 
really A MAN in the moon! 


The custom of using hard compounds furnish- 
ed Ben Johnson with an opportunity of showing 
his satire and his learning together. These are 
the words on which he speaks sometimes as “un- 
in-one-breath-utterable.’? Redi mentions an 
epigram against the Sophists, which is preserved 
in Athenzus, and is mace up of compounds ‘‘a 
mile Iong.’? He presents us with a Latin trans- 
lation by Joseph Scaliger, which may be thus 
rendered in English: 

“Loftybrowflourishes, 
Noseinbeardwallowers, 
Bagandebeardnourishes; 
Dishandallswallowers, 
Oldcloakinvestiters, 
Barefootlcokfashioners, 
Nightprivateteasteaters; 
Craftlucubrationers. 
Youthcheaters, wordcatchers, vaingloryscphers, 
Such are you seekers of virtue Philosophers.” 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE. 

The first time Dr. Johnson was in company 
with Mrs. Thrale, neither the elegance of his 
conversation, nor the depth of his knowledge, 
could preyent that lady’s being shocked at his 


Manners. Among other pieces of indecorum, 
his tea not being sweet enough, he clapped his 
fingers into the sugar-dish, and supplied himself 
with as little ceremony and concern as if there 


had not been a lady at thetable. Every well- 
bred cheek was tinged with confusion; but Mrs. 
Thrale was so exasperated, that she ordered 
the sugar-dish immediately from the table, as if 
its contents had been contaminated by the fin- 
gers of Pomposo. The Doctor prudently took 
no notice, but peaceably swallowed, as usual, 
several cups of tea. When he had done, in- 
stead of placing his cup and saucer upon the 
table, he threw them both very calmly under the 
grate. The whole tea-table was thrown into 
confusion. Mrs. Thrale screamed out, ‘‘Why, 
doctor, what have you done? You have spoiled 
the handsomest set of china I have in the world!”’ 
‘I am sorry for it, madam,’’ answered Dr. 
Johnson, ‘‘but. I assure you I did it out of pure 
zgood-breeding; for, from your treatment of the 
sugar-dish, I supposed you would never touch 
any thing again that I once soiled with my fin- 


The following are a brace of epitaphs: 
‘* DISPOSABLE EPITHET.”’ 
‘Here lies my dear wife, a sad slattern and shrew; 
If I said | regretted her, I should lie too.” 
‘SON AN IDLER. 

**Here lies one, who was born and cried, 
"Told threescore years, and then he died: 
His greatest uctions that we find , 
Were, that he washed his hands and dined.” 
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THE COMMON WEALTHS. 

‘Tam sorry,” said Mr. Broadshoulders to a 
little five-foot deputy Sheriff, ‘‘that I treated you 
exactly as I did the other day. The fact was, 
I was talking and laughing with these fellows as 
you came up, and it was a pleasant day, and I 
did’nt want to go to jail for that tavern debt; 
but I was kind o’ provoked at the way you came 
up, and I suppose it was’nt quite right in me to 
take hold of you as I did;I am willing to settle 
it amicably with you some way, and do what’s 
right.”? ‘**Mr. Broadshoulders,’’ replied Sheriff 
Lilliput, ‘‘it is’nt that I care so much for what 
happened the other day, but, Mr. Broadshoul- 
ders, I wish you to bear in mind, sir—yes, sir, I 
wish you to bear in mind hereafter, Mr. Broad- 
shoulders, that he that shakes me, shakes the 
Commonwealth.’ 

VIRTUE OF YOUNG WOMEN’S KISSES! 

‘‘The notion of prolonging life by inhaling 
the breath of young women, was (as observes 
Mr. Wadd) an agreeable delusion easily credit- 
ed, and one physician, who had himself written 
on health was so influenced by it, that he ac- 
tually took lodgings in a boarding school, that 
he might never be without a constant supply of 
the proper atmosphere. Philip Thicknesse, 
who wrote the Valetudinarian’s Guide, in 1799, 
seems to have taken a dose whenever he could. 
I am myself, (says he) turned sixty, and in gene- 
ral, though I have lived in various climates, and 
suffered severely, both in body and mind, yet 
having partaken of the breath of young women, 
whenever they lay in my way, I feel none of the 
infirmities which so often strike the eyes and ears 
in this great city (Bath) of sickness, by men, 
many years younger than myself.— Wadd’s Me- 
moirs. 


THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

By a gentleman, we mean not to draw a line 
that would be invidious between high and low 
rank and subordination, riches, and poverty.— 
The distinction is in the mind. Whoever is open, 
loyal, and true; whoever is of humane and af- 
fable demeanour: whoever is honourable to him- 
self, and in judgment to others; and requires no 
law but his word to make him fulfil an engage- 
ment—such a man is a gentleman; and such a 
man may be found among the tillers of the earth 
—But high birth and distinction for the most 
part, insure the high sentiment which is denied 
to poverty and the lower professions. It is 
hence only, that the great claim their superi- 
ority; and hence, what has been so beautifully 
said of honor, the law of kings is no more than 
true:— 

It aids and strengthens virtue where it meets her, 

And intimates her actions where she is not. 


A lad, on delivering his milk, a few mornings 
ago, was asked why the milk was so warm. ‘I 
don’t know,’’ he replied, with much simplicity, 
‘sunless they put warm water into it instead of 
cold,’’ 
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removes, for a dozen of the clergy, with the 


THE BISHOP TRICKED. 

When a certain Bishop, who held many liv- 
ings, was one day travelling on a visitation, he 
met a poor curate of his diocese, and desired to 
knew which way he was going? ‘‘To Farnham,”’ 
said the curate. ‘‘ Then, Sir,’’ said the bishop, 
with great pomposity and haughtiness of tone, 
‘<] must desire that you will call at such an 
inn, and order me a good dinner.”’ ‘For your 
grace alone?’’ said the curate. ‘* Certainly, 
Sir.’? The poor parson was a man of some hu- 
mour, and feeling himself a little hurt by the 
meanness of his commission, told the landlord of 
the inn that he must provide a dinner of three 


bishop at the head, and an handsome desert into 
the bargain. His grace, on his arrival, was a 
good deal surprised at the preparations, but on 
calling for the bill of fare, his as:onishment was 
great beyond description; then ringing violently 
for the landlord, he exclaimed, ‘* how in the 
name of wonder could you think of such a pro- 
fusion for a single person.” ‘* Sir,’’ said the 
landlord, ‘* the gentleman told me there was at 
least a dozen clergymen—there was the Bishop 
of ” «That isme”’—‘and the Dean of Salis- 
bury’ —*‘‘that am I,”’ said the bishop—‘‘the Pre- 
bend of Winchester’’—‘‘so am I’’—*‘‘Vicar of 
*_*¢ so am 1””—** the Master of Col- 
lege,” “so am I.’? Here the Bishop smoking the 
jest, told the landlord he knew the rest of the 
gentlemen, so desired him to send up the dinner 
directly, but not a little chagrined at what he 
should have to pay. 











MEASURING FOR A SuPPER.—A tall, raw- 
boned, broad-backed fellow, cf no very pre- 
possessing appearance, stopped awhile ago 
at one of the hotels in Boston, and asked for 
supper. Schaeffer, the famous dancing master, 
who, we are told, is one of the greatest wags in 
the eountry, being present, Boniface tipped him 
the wink to assume pro tem., the duties of land- 
lord. Schaeffer, putting on such an air of impor- 
tance as became the master of the house, told 
the stranger he could have supper, and desired 
to know what he would choose. ‘‘ Sausages,”’ 
replied the other. ‘* Very well, sir,” replied the 
temporary landlord, stepping up to him. ‘*I’ll 
take your measure, if you please.’? ‘* My mea- 
sure!’? ejaculated the stranger, and began to 
draw back. ‘* Yes, sir,” continued the wag, 
‘‘ we always take the measure of people before 
we get them a meal of victuals.”’ ‘ What! 
measure a man for a meal of victuals, the same 
as you would for a coat or pair of trowsers? 
By jings! that beats me, I tell ye.’’ Then sur- 
veying his stout frame with a rueful expression 
of countenance, he concluded not to take sup- 
per, bat content himself with a couple of crack- 
ere and a glass of cider. ‘*O, very weil, sir,” 
said the lover of fun; and the man having de- 
spatched the crackers, and sent the cider after 
them, asked if he could have a bed. ‘‘I’ll see, 
presently,” said the counterfeit landlord, and 
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the bar, he resumed, ‘* Yes, sir, we can accom- 
modate you—we have one bed that has but 
eleven in it.’? ‘ Eleven in it!’’ said the fellow, 
his eyes glaring with renewed astonishment. 
‘** Yes, sir,’’ replied the merciless wag. * What! 
eleven in one bed, and more to be stowed in yet? 
By hoky! I should like to know how they sleep 
in Boston.” ‘* Well, you shall soon have an op- 
portunity of trying it. Here, Thomas, light this 
gentleman.to bed, in No. 1,340.?—* Stop, 
stop, Mister! I say, landlord, I should like to 
know first how we are to lie, so many in a bed?”’ 
O, there’s no difficulty at all sir; we pile them 
up in layers, four lengthwise, and then four cross- 
wise, and then the same number lengthwise 
again, and so on till we get the bed full.”’ ** Is 
that the way you fix ’em?—then, by the holy 
spoon!’ (making towards the door,) *‘ you don’t 
catch me to stay in Boston this night—I 
know!’ 
I AM ENGAGED. 

The following is an extract from ‘‘ The 
Journal of the Tour of Lafayette in America,” 
written by Mr. Levasseur, his Secretary. 

The American ladies are not more remarka~- 
ble for their severe conjugal fidelity, than the 
girls are for their constancy to their engage- 
ments. At parties I have often had young 
ladies pointed out to me of eighteen or nineteen, 
who had been engaged and of whose future hus- 
bands, one was in Europe, pursuing his studies, 
another in China, attending to commercial busi- 
ness, anda third dangerously employed in the 
whale fishery, in the most distant seas. Young 
girls thus engaged, hold the middle place in 
society between their still disengaged compan 
ions and the married ladies. They have alread: 
lost some of the thoughtless gaiety of the formef, 
and assumed a slight tinge of the other, The 
numerous aspirants, designated here by the 
name of beaux which at first surrounded them, 
and were received until a choice was made, still 
bestow upon them delicate attentions, but by 
no means so particular as formerly, and should 
one of them, either from ingnorance or obstinate 
hopes, persist in offering his heart and hand, 
the answer “I am engaged,’’ given with a 
sweet frankness and an indulgent simle, soon 
destroys all his illusions, without wounding his 
pride. Engagements of this sort, preceding mar- 
riage, are very common, not only in New York, 
but throughout the United States; and it is ex- 
ceedingly rare that they are not fulfilled with re- 
ligious fidelity. Public opinion is very severe on 
this point, and does not spare either of the two 
parties which may dispose of themselves with- 
out the consent of the other. 

EXTREMELY POLITE. 
A young widow of very polite address, whose 
husband had lately died, was visited soon after 
by the minister of the parish, who inquired, as 
usual, about her husband’s health, when she re- 
plied, with a peculiar smile, ‘he is dead, J thank 
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From Gundison’s Aphorisms Proverbs, &c. 
“Whenever you see a man spending his time in 


. lounging about the streets talking politics, you 


need not expect that he has any money to 
lend. 

‘‘Whenever you see young men spending their 
leisure hours at some resort of gaming or some 
other amusement, it is a sure sign that they will 
never become great men. 

‘Whenever you see a young lady tightly la- 
ced, it is a sure sign she wishes to impose upon 
herself and the public by showing what she has 
not got by nature, a small waist. 

‘When you hear men talking loudly in a 
grog shop or tavern, it isa sure sign that they 
have been smelling the barkeeper’s bottle. 

“When you hear a youngster engross the 
whole of a conversation, it is a sure sign that he 
has not got sense enough to listen. 

When you see a lady walking the streets with 
a servant following, carrying her comb, it is a 
sign that it is too large to be worn out. 

The veriest blockhead can pull down a house, 
but it requires a good mechanic to build one. 

An intelligent old lady is always a welcome 
friend, none shun her company, -but all are 
pleased with her sensible conversation. 

Young Ladies who spend their leisure hours in 
looking at themselves in a glass and dressing, 
seldom become intelligent. . 

My young friend, be careful in your choice of 
a wife; do not marry a fool unless you wish to 
beget for yourself trouble and shame. 

When you see a man spending his money for 
rum instead of books, be sure that he is ltkely to 
become more noisy, but not as wise as if his 
choice had been books. 

I have travelled much, and have noticed that 
where a farmers house isstocked with books, his 
children are sure to be intelligent. 

lf you see Merchants clerks, when from under 
the eye of their employers engaged in drinking 
and gambling, itis a sure sign that there is a 
time when they would not like to have the whole 
world witness their actions. 

if a man feels disposed to ridicule the Scripture, 
or quote passages for the purpose of exciting 
laughter I would advise him to retire into some 
secret place until he has sufficiently amused 
himself. He will thereby avoid running the 
risk of injuring the feelings of those who have a 
respect for the Scriptures. : 

If you ever see a person get offended at the 
publication of dn article that was not intended 
for him, it is a sure sign that he has been guilty 
of a like crime. 


——— 


NEW DEFINITIONS. 


Cursory—A dog grieved. 

Hurricane—Telling vour walking stick te go 
faster. 

Su ely—A certain falsehood. 

Salad—Asking a boy a question. 

Gladden—A delighted cavern. 

American—A laughing mug. 





THINGS I HAVE NEVER SEEN. 

I have never seen an editor that received 
payment from half his subscribers. 

1 have never seen such hard times as th; pre- 
sent in all my life. 

I have never seen a young parson but he was 
admired by the young ladies. 

I have never seen a young parson marricd, 
and afterwards preserve his popularity among 
the fair sex. 


I have never seen old maids decidedly oppos- 
ed to matrimony. 


I have never seen a pretty@irl that did not 
know it. 


I have never seen a lawyer refuse a fee on ac- 
count of his client’s poverty. 

I have never seen a woman that was tongue- 
tied. : 

I have never seen a girl that would sing with- 
out being asked at least forty times. 

I have never seen the necessity of ladies wear- 
ing hip splits. 

I have never seen rich men prefer marrying 
poor girls. 

I have never seen but one lady use a bed- 
wrench and pin to tighten her corsets. 

I have never seen more candidates than at 
present for ali vacant offices. 

I have never seen a woman die with the lock- 
jaw. 

I have never seen the necessity of young la- 
dies (who are not bald) wearing false hair. 

I have never seen a man that could explain 
the Apocalispe. 

I have never seen the Great Sea Serpent, or 
Tom Thumb, or Cleves Symmes, or the man in 
the moon; I would have travelled to see all these 
things, but my guardians poked straws in my 
eyes. * PURELIND. 

SENTIMENTS. 

Wear your learning like your watch, ina 
private pocket, and don’t pull it out to show 
that youhave one; but if you are asked what 
o’clock it is, tell it. 

I have found pecuniary embarrassments an ex- 
cellent remedy for a settled melancholy. When 
a man knows not how to support life, he has lit- 
tle leisure for feeding sorrow! 

The tongue is like a race-horse, it rans the 
faster the less weight it carries. 

To relieve the oppressed is the most glorious 
act man is capable of—it is insome measure do- 
ing the work of his Maker. 

A hypocrite is worse than an atheist: an athe- 
ist is but a ridiculous derider of piety—but a hy- 
pocrite makes a standing jest of religion. 

Whenever I find a great deal of gratitude in a 
poor man, I take it for granted that there would 
be as much generosity if he were a rich one. 

Shenstone says ‘‘Poetry and consumptions are 
the most flattering of diseases.’’ 

Nothing can constitute good-breeding that has 
not good nature for its foundation. 

There is no policy like politeness; and a good 
manner is the best thing in the world, either to 
get'a good name, or to supply the want af it. 
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‘I’m Off!’—as the fly said when he hopp’d out of 
the mustard pot. 


The story is thus—a fly in pursuit of sweets, 
honey, or sugar, descended upon an open pot 
of mustard, mistaking it probably for St. Croix. 
What a disappointment?) The one so delicious 
—the other odious—suffocating. Two Indian 
Chiefs were at table—one of them seeing other 
guests take mustard with their roast beef, help- 
ed himself to a spoonful and swallowed the 
whole ata dose. ‘Too stoical to complain, he 
preserved imperturbable serenity of muscle, invo- 
Juntary tears only marking his internal agony. 
‘Why do yon weep?’ inquired the brother chief. 
‘Thinking of my father’s death,’ was the reply. 
Presently the other who had seen his fellow taste 
the mustard, helped himself and swallowed the 
fiery portion.—Tears streamed amain. ‘And 
why those signs of sorrow?’ inquired the first.— 
‘I was sorrowing,’ replied the other, ‘that you 
had not been buried with your father.’ The 
fact is—that to the fly as to the Indians, the 
mustard was a complete take in. 

A young man went to pay his addresses to a 
very pretty girl whom he had seen abroad, neat 
asa pink, and mild as a summer evening—all 
smiles and dimples. Going in unexpectedly one 
day he heard the voice of his charmer an octave 
above, and at least a demi-semi quaver too ra- 
pid for good nature. Standing a moment he 
saw her pass, those silken tresses in wild dis- 
order, 

‘Streaming like a meteor to the troubled air,’ 
slip shod—the heel of one stocking half torn off. 
It was not the dishable of industry, but the garb 
of the slattern. Amazed, the lover gazed a mo- 
ment —then crying, 

‘I’m off’—as the fly said—took his departure 
for ever. 

Such a girl, so neat in public, so sweet before 
company, 1 look upon as a piece of veneered 
work, a thin covering of beautiful stuff, put on 
for show, concealing the rough and unsightly 
inaterial of which the article is mainly formed. 

How many hundred instances in life is mus-+ 
tard taken for sugar: in politics—in trade—es- 
pecially in pleasure. 

But as I write to be read, and of all things 
should be mortified to see one gaping over my 
youthful lucubrations, ‘1’m off.’— Bob Brief. 


SeNsIBLE Apvicre.—Ayesha, the favorite 
wife of Mahomet, left the following maxims to 
her children. We should think Ayesha, at least, 
must have had a soul. 

** My sons, never despise any person ; 
Consider your superior as your father; 
Your equa! as your brother ; 

And your inferior as your son.” 





READING PAPERS. 

An honest farmer was asked why he did not 
take apaper. “Because,”’ said he, ‘‘my father 
when he died—heaven rest his soul—left me a 
good many papers; and I have not read them all 
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through yet.’? Quite exeusable. 
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New ANECDOTE or Burns.—Being in 
church one Sunday, and having some difficulty 
in procuring a seat, a young lady who perceived 
him, kindly made way for him in her pew. The 
text was upon the terrors of the Gospel, as de- 
nounced against sinners, to prove which the 
preacher referred to several passages of Scrip- 
ture, to all of which the lady seemed very atten- 
tive, but somewhat agitated. Burns, on per- 
ceiving this, wrote with a pencil on the blank 
leaf of her Bible the following lines: 

‘¢ Fair maid, you need not take the hint, 

Nor idle texts pursue; 
*T was only sinners that he meant— 
Not angels such as you.’’ 
ANECDOTES OF CURRAN. 

On one occasion, Mr. Curran was associated 
with a barrister, who was remarkable tall and 
slender, and who had originally intended to take 
holy orders. The Judge, who presided, observ- 
ed, that the case under consideration involved a 
question of ecclesiastical law. ‘* Then,”’ said 
Curran, “I can refer your Lordship to a high 
authority behind me, who was once intended for 
the church, though’ (in a whisper to a friend 
beside him) “in my opinion, he was fitter for 
the steeple.”’ 

Lord Clare had a favorite dog, which usually 
followed his master to the Bench. During one 
of Curran’s arguments, the Chancellor, instead 
of attending to the argument, turned his head 
and began to fondle his dog. Curran stopped 
suddenly in the midst of a sentence—the Judge 
started. ‘‘I beg pardon,’’? said Curran, ‘I 
thought your Lordships had been in consulta- 
tion; but as you have been pleased to resume 
your attention, allow me to impress upon your 
excellent understandings that,” &c. 





CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S TRAVELS IN 
NORTH AMERICA. 

Captain Hall sojourned in America with his 
eyes right, his head wrong, and his hands faith- 
fully recording the sights presented to the one, 
and the blunders committed by the other. He 
is one of the most shallow of logicians and of 
the most trusty of reporters. His reasoning and 
his facts make a fair fight of it, and they must 
be very inattentive readers with whom the facts 
are not completely victorious. The Captain is 
most firmly persuaded that hereditary monarchy, 
personal loyalty to a sovereign, a wealthy and 
powerful aristocracy, a richly endowed church 
in alliance with the state, and judges’ wigs, (the 
absence of which was the first circumstance that 
convinced him how totally the Americans want- 
ed wisdom,) are absolutely essential to the well 
being, if not to the permanent existence of a 
community; which he has recorded quite enough, 
and that- most curiously intermingled with dis- 
quisitions on these favorite topics, to show that 
the Americans are a well educated, a well ge- 
verned, a rapidly improving, a moral and rehi- 
gious, and altogether a very comfortable people. 
The combination is very amusing. 
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COME LISTEN TO MY SONG MY LOVE. 


A Serenade. 


Andante. 


Oh! lis- ten to my song my love,’Twill not offend thine 


moon is beam-ing bright a-bove, Thou hast no cause of 


lo - - - - vers brave andtrue, W 


thou wiit list sing the charms of 


ad 
La - dies fair, But none so fair as 
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awe 


Til sing of battles, love, and fame, 
Of love in distant clime; 

Fil sing of eyes so blue and bright, 
But none so bright as thine! 

Then listen to my song my love, 
For thou art dear to me, 

And while there beams a light above, 
Pi sing of love and thee! 
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These are flowers, that were cull’d by fairy hands, 
In poetry’s parterre; native plants that need 

‘The fostering care of patronage alone, 

To make their bloom as lasting as ’tis lovely. 








GIVE ME A GAY, DASHING COQUETTE. 


Let simple folks prattle and silly bards sing 
Of constancy, faith and true love ; 

Of damsels as fair as the blossoms of spring, 
And as fond and as true as the dove; 

That some girls are pretty, when young, I agree, 
I love them all, blonde and brunette ; 

But constancy! candy, faith, fiddle-de-dee, 
Give me a gay, dashing coquette. 


A pound of loaf-sugar I never could eat, 
Nor cranberries munch by the quart, 

The one is too sour, and the other too sweet, 
But I’m mightily fond of a tart; 

And an angel will never disquiet my rest, 
(Tho? 1 can’t say I’ve e’er seen one yet; ) 

But a spice of the devil to give her a zest, 
Would make a most piquant coquette. 


I said that an angel I never have seen, 
Yet one pleasant night last July, 
Aurelia displayed so celestial a mien, 
I thought she’d just come from the sky ; 
And still, as we taiked of soft music and love, 
Her eyes and mine tenderly met, 
And her sighs were so trembling that Cynthia above 
Would have sworn that she was no coquette. 


A porcelain heart to the fair I bestowed, 
Which she placed in her bosom, love’s throne; 
And said, while her cheek like a morning sky glow’d 
That my heart should repose near her own; 
And vows were exchanged by the smooth flowing 
stream, 
And promises not to forget ; 
I swore I could ne’er of inconstaney dream, 
And she said she despised a coquette ! 


O swiftly, too swiftly, the moments flew by, 
And forced us, reluctant, to part; 
And next day, Tommy Trip, with a leer in his eye, 
Palled outof his pocket my heart! 
Ye Gods, but philosophy bade me cool, 
And whispered ’twas folly to fret; 
So I calmly called Tom an impertinent fool, 
And Aurelia a charming coquette. 


Now a health to the dear ones, so fickle and kind, 
Who scorn to have slaves in their train; 

And smile upon others, our chains to unbind, 
And give us to freedom again. 

I care not if short bé her person, or tall, 
If her eyes be gray, azure or jet, 

Hither statue or colour will suit me—or all, 


But give me a smiling coquette. LYCIDAS. 





THE NEW YEAR. 


Thrice happy period! that renews our joy, 
And opes the treasures of the passing year; 
That pleasure gives without a base alloy, 
To prove its votaries grateful and sincere ; 


For this we feel, and hope shall ever feel, 

A love of country, and our country’s cause ; 
And to each patriot bosom dare appeal, 

Alike protected by our country’s laws. 


Look round—survey the nations of the earth— 
What fierce contentions and continual jar! 

Their jealous feuds maintain perpetual birth, 
And scenes of cruelty, and seats of war! 


O Europe! thy long catalogue of crime, 
Vindictive vengeance hath for thee in store ; 

Thy fate recorded on the page of time, 
Awaits the awful fiat—** be no more.” 


And Britain, thou, late mistress of the world! 
Who storms in thunders, or overwhelms in flood ; 
That o’er unnumbered lands thy flag unfurled, 
Intent on conquest, over seas of blood ! 


Thyself in vassal chains ignobly bound— 
Ambitious buskins fire thy zeal to sway 

The iron sceptre of thy bauble crown, 
And all the nations that thy realm obey. 


Yet think not in the height or depth, to hide 
Thy due chastisement now already sown; 

As Sodom fell, so falls old England’s pride, 
Nor deem chastisement dealt to thee alone. 


Lo! where the Turk in sullen mood submits, 
Chastised with conquering Russia for his foe ; 

Overpower’d by numbers, conscience he acquits, 
And waits the moment when to strike the blow ! 


There too, the Greek improves the advantage gain’d, 
And builds presumptuous on a prostrate power— 

Dreams of his greatness, and the Sultan chain’d— 
Precarious greatness, doom’d to live an hour! 


Such once when France, o’errun by haughty foes, 
Its Empereur tenant on a distant isle ! 

Bot rous’d from torpor, when the nation rose 
To meet her conquering hero with a smile. 


Wide spread his pinions for a distant flight, 
New rous’d ambition to extend his power ; 
But soon his glory set in endlesz aight, 
And gloom’d the triumphs of the conquering hour. 


When humbled Spain the first of nations stood, 
And aimed to sway the empire of the world ; 
Lo! pride and avarice, like a torrent flood, 
Her falling greatness into ruin hurl’d. 


Where now Braganza’s spurious heirs combine 
To sink the fortunes of the Portuguese ; 

Once fam’d a nation of resplendent prime, 
Whose commerce floated on unnumber’d seas. 


These all on History’s page the truth convey, 
A moral lesson to avoid like fate ; 

That nations led from virtue’s path astray, 
May see their error when it is too late. 


O land of freemen! shun the rock of pride, 
Let not ambition bid thy justice cease ; 
And may our country long triumphant ride, 
Where virtue guides, a pleasant land of pesee! ! 
PHILEL. 
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MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 
Tir’d of the Sun’s effulgent beams, 
i sought the sombre shade, 
Aad down by Haddon’s silver streams, 
My weary limbs } laid; 
The clear smooth lake before my eyes 
In limpid currents play’d, 
Reflecting the recediug skies, 
In ever varying shade. 
The trees, upon the distant shore 
Relow, inverted hung, 
While their erial songsters pour 
Assimilated song. 


Far to the right, the Sun’s bright beams 
Now half disclosed to view, 
The litle pride of Haddow’s streams, 
And loveliest villa too ! 
Down by yon clatt’ring noisy mill, 
Whose steep ascent I see, 
There oft my boyhood roved at will, 
Scenes dear to love and me. 
Ye bowers that skirt the streamlet’s edge, 
Be witness to my song, 
Ott have ye echoed love’s just pledge, 
Ia your deep shades among. 


Now list while I, with ardour fir’d, 
In pensive rural lays, 
Sketch wide the landscape, never tir’d 
To pencil Haddon’s praise ! 
There every blade of grass that grows, 
And every shrub and tree, 
Reminds me of departed joys, 
Forever fled from me! 
Yet still, in memory’s happiest lore, 
Securely lives, to trace 
The brightest tints of landscape o’er, 
And claim the foremost place. 


There stands, amid the wreck of time, 
The hallow’d walls of school, 
Its recollections still be mine, 
Its lessons form my rule. 
Once in thy lofty state, ] trow, 
O Daniel! could’st thou see, 
Thy smile would recompense thy woe, 
And force a tear for me! 
Thou didst not feign thy troubled cares, 
Nor deal unfeeling law ; 
Thine was the duty—ours the tears, 
Thou carefully didst draw. 


Forgive, O sympathetic power! 
These tears contrite and warm, 
They fell in late, but honest hour 
To him who could not harm. 
Now give my my airy vision room, 
And let its fancies join, 
Where stood old Robert’s happy home, 
Enwreath’d with eglantine. 
Out have I loiter’d by his door, 
To be invited in, 
While round I glane’d his orchard o’er, 
In search of Ginithin. 


No apples were so sweet to me, 
No calabash, I ween, 
As those which hung on Robert’s tree, 
Or this from Robert’s spring. 
But what avails my memory, 
When fancy cannot bring 
An apple from his Ginithin tree, 
Or water from his spring ! 





CASKET. 


Lo! yonder stood old William’s cot, 
I’ve often heard him moan; 
Poor Nanny was a sorry sot, 
To drive her mate from home ! 
But now together, side by side, 
They lie in yonder tomb, 
And reconciled in death, abide 
Their everiasting doom. 


Alas! what ravage time has made; 
And death, that conquers all ; 
His smiting hand has never staid 
To tell who next must fall ! 
See o’er the landscape’s bright’ning glow, 
How gleams the village spire, 
There point, whatever winds may blow, 
Ere I and hope expire! 


If blessed with competence and ease, 
My lot I could have cast, 
Here, ’neath these humble shady trees, 
I would have breath’d my last. 
But fortune, Heaven’s mysterious law, 
Has doom’d me long to stray ; 
While from my native villa far, 


I sigh my days away. PHILEL. 


TO W. M. G. 
ON THE DEATH OF HIS AMIABLE SISTER. ~ 


O weep not for her who from suffering and sorrow, 
Hath fied to the clime of content and accord ; 
Whose spirit in Heaven new brilliance shall borrow, 
Tor blessed are they who have died in the Lord. 


I have stood on the sea-shore and murmured in pity, 
As my friend the tall ship from my bosom bereft ; 
Though a forest he gave for a flourishing city, 
And happiness gained for the sorrows he left 


Then why should we mourn o’er the dead or the 
dying 
Who meekly have bow’d to the chastening rod, 
Who from gloom to the gardens of glory are flying, 
From sorrow to bliss, in the city of God. 


On earth, when our dearly lov’d friends are aspiring 
To pleasures and comforts that life may bestow, 
We rejoice, and as cheerfully aid in acquiring, 
We are pleas’d at their pleasures, and weep for 
their woe. 


O then weep not that she for the raptures of Heaven, 
Hath fled to the climes of content and accord ; 

Mourn not that to her the white garment is given, 
For blessed are they who have died in the Lord. 


But rejoice that the sorrows of life are now ended, 
That she never shail feel of affliction the rod; 

That with angels her spirit to bliss hath ascended, 
To dwell with the Lamb in the garden of God. 


Rejoice that with angels affiiction ean never 
Confine her again to a slumberless bed ; 
And that she shall dwell with the Saviour forever, 
When the last peal of thunder shall waken the 
dead. 


O thou friend of my heart, fain, fain would I sorrow, 
And mingle my tears with thine own in accord ; 

If death could no light from eternity borrow, 
But blessed are they who have died in the Lord. 


Well, well do I know that the heart of a brother 
Can never restrain the outpourings of love, 
The regret for the loss of a sister or mother, 
But still aliould rejoice that they are angels above. 
MILFORD BARD. 
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TO GRIEF. 
INSCRIBED TO MISS LYDIA L——+s. 


Nymph of the weeping eye—the flowing tear— 
Companion of the sad and stricken heart,— 

Thou, who to mortals art forever near, 

Still lingering round some lov’d and chosen part: 
Friend of the friendless! whom none own beside— 
Soul-humbling One ! to thee I willing bow ! 

For O, thy silent vanquishings of pride 

Have taught my spirit’s high control to know, 

And every soaring thought to feel thy pow’r below ! 


There was a time—ere Hope had truant prov’d, 
Or Pleasure—giddy phantom—hid her face ; 

When every little thing my heart had mov’d, 

And all I gazed on spoke of loveliness— 

There was a time, vain one, | knew thee not! 

For every thought, and every feeling, lent 

The charm of Beauty to the humbilest lot! 

And 1 was happy !—Heavy’n ha‘ not yet sent, 

Nor thee, a pang, to mar my bosom’s glad content! 


Yes, Tf was happy !—Memory dared not chide ; 

For Hope, and Joy, and Truth, were written on 

The beauteons precincts of a brow, unhid 

By care—undimm’d by sadness! I was one 

To whom Life seemed a gay and happy dream 

Of cloudless sunshine: And the fairy forms 

Imagination gifted with her gleam, 

Were like the burning thoughts—the madd’ning 
charms— 

The deep—wild—blaze, that Love so tinctures with 
alarms! 


O, I was then aii feeling—all desire ! 

Tho’ Disappointment scowled across my path, 

Hope shew’d her talisman—the quenchless fire, 

The boundless thirst for knowledge—all that hath 

Dominion in the wild, unshackled soul, 

Burst forth in newer energies !—the touch 

Of vandal death, could hardly dare control 

The fiery mountings of my spirit—such 

Was the fierce flame within me—raging, O, how 
much ! 


Alas! proud one, that thou shouldst love to scathe 
Vhe faithful and the feeling heart alone! 

That thou shouldst visit with wrath supreme, 

That bosom whose deep throbs are all thine own! 
The tenderest plant is soonest doomed to fade ! 

The changing heart, and the inconstant eye, 
Wither not soon as those by natare made 
Changeless and deep !—Whose pure intensity 
Trembles with every cloud that flitteth lowering by! 


Heard ye the voice of music in the hall? 

The lute’s soft breathings—and the pomp—the state, 
Of the loud-swelling organ—heard ye all ? 

There feasteth those whom men have styled great! 
Hark !—’tis the voice of laughter ; and the sound 

Of jocund footsteps in the merry dance : 

Think ye that they shall ever thus be found ? 

Brief is the hour of gladness! and the glance 

Of pleasure, doth, O Grief! but hasten thine advance! 


Mark’d ye the lowly mansion? Is there nought 
To mar sts harmony and peace? Hath Wo 
Forbore to visit them ? Hath careful thought 
Not grav’d its image on the humble brow ? 
Wealth cannot bribe thee ! Hunger cannot starve 
Thee from the door of Penury !—The high, 

The mighty, and the humble, all must serve 

Th’ appointed end, and then they all must die ! 
What boots it if on down—or in some hovel nigh ? 


CASKET. 








Thou who art ever present, tho’ unseen ; 

The brightest link in life’s short chain may be 

The weakest too !—Alas, who hath not seen— 
Whose eye hath not yet told him that the wave 

Of fortune, tho’ it break upon his head, 

Receding, for its fellow digs a grave 

Deep, wide, and-ample !—Aye, Fate’s brittle thread 
Full well may glisten while ’tis thus so consumed ! 


DEDICATION. 


Poets have said—(what will not Poets say ?) 

That the bright stars which spangle yonder heav’n, 

So bright !—so beautifully bright !—that they 

Have listen’d to the voice of music riven 

From earthly choirs :—shall I, tho’ God has given 

Not unto me the master’s spell-wrought line, 

But the rude pen of nature—shall even 

I dare to hope, sweet Miss, thon’lt own as thine 

This offspring of a heart so weak—so frail, as mine ? 
SENEX. 


“ The Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” 


Oh! where is Heaven? the sinner cries, 
And where the passage to the skies, 
Nor rugged nor uneven ! 
How distant seems the portal gate, 
Built high upon the future state. 
That opes the way to heaven! 


Here, on this earth, in endless sin, 
We sinners cannot hope to win 
A state of high behest; 
But when death comes with awful stride, 
We lay our latent sins aside, 
And wing our way to rest. 


Thou fool! and think’st thou heaven to win, 
Pleas’d and torment’d with thy sin, 

To rank with saints in light! 
Know, that through trials, long and deep, 
Thy soul must painful vigils keep, 

O’er all the realm of night. 


Seek then thy passions well to curb, - 
And let no evil thoughts disturb, 
Nor aught induce to sin; 
Then patiently possess thy soul, 
And heaven at hand will soos eontrol 
Her kingdom found within. 





THE LILY. 


O mark the flow’r that decks yon lonely spot! 
Washing her sweetest fragrance o’er the wild, 
Remote from haman eye 
Her beauteous form she rears. 


It is the spotless lily of the vale— 
The murmuring stream that smoothly gurgles 


y 
A liquid freshness breathes 
Upon her snow-white breast. 


Fann’d by the gentle pinions of the gale, 
And nourish’d by the sofVning dews of Heay’n, 
She flourishes awhile 
In peerless loveliness. 


But sh! sweet flow’r! how transient is thy reign! 
Soon, soon, the spoiler comes—the desert blast 


Svon withers up thy leaves, 
And lays thy honors low. CARLOS. 


47 


Vain thought! to think that man ean hide from thee! 
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STANZAS ON PARTING, 


Auieu to thee, whose winning charms 
Have robb’d this bosom’s rest; 
Adieu! and trust to other arms 
That form which mine hath press’d. 
Go seek the honied voice of those 
Whom Fortune makes more dear; 
But know, this heart tho’ griev’d, still flows 
* With fondness as sincere! 


1 met thee in life’s summer hour, 
And strove to make thee blest; 

I leave thee now, a tender flower, 
By other hands earess’d. 

I found thee soft and kind at first, 
In feeling’s purest glow—— 

1 leave thee, tho’ my bosom burst, 
And transport yields to woe. 


Go! and unite in other bonds 
That heart untrue to me; 

But while a chord of life responds 
Mine beats unchang’d to thee! 

Take, take the emblems that you gave, 
When vows appear’d too true; 

Oh! bear them to your quiet grave, 
Till love has triumph’d through ! 


Go! weave around some other heart 
Affection’s aching ties; 

And then, should Fortune lower, depart, 
Like birds to summer skies. 

Leave nota cheek unwet with tears, 
A breast unmov’d with pains; 

But bear thy conquests with thy years, 
Till not a charm remains! 


Thy love, tho’ brief as summer flowers, 
is yet as angels’ pure—— 
It lives in pleasure’s raptured hours, 
But dies when storms come o’er, 
Yet I the sad reverse can bear, 
Since thou hast prov’ unkind; 
And in unbreathing silence wear 
The grief-worn thoughts of mind, 


Adieu! but bear within thy breast 
The memory of the past; 
Nor scorn the thought so often press’d, 
“ My love is mine at last!” 
Adieu! and round thy fond one’s name; 
Kind memory’s spell be thrown, 
And think of him whose changeless flame 
fa brightness shines alone ! 
WALDEGRAVE. 


HOME. 


Farewell, farewell, when far away 
O’er Ocean’s wave | roam, 

My heart shall never from thee stray, 
My humble, happy home. 


When erst in childhood’s merry hour, 
With lightsome heart and free, 

l’ve sung within the hawthorn bow’r, 
Or tripp’d it on the lea. 


How oft beneath pale Cynthia’s beam, 
I’ve wandered near the shore 

Of Sehuyikill’s bright and purling stream, 
In careless days of yore. 


Farewell, my Home, to allI love, 
That shone with holy light, 

Though far away my bargue shall rove, 
No distance e’er can blight. 





CASKET. 


TO ELIZA. 
To fair Eliza’s verdant seat, 
Each early rose, and opening sweet, 
Fair maids and rural swains shall bring, 
And in a jovial choir shall sing. 


No withered flowers shall then be seen, 
No poisonous reptiles haunt the green; 
Nor wicked spirit lead their crew, 
But there shall be celestial dew. 


The nightingale, at evening hours, 

In glittering leaves, and fragrant flowers, 
Shall, to thy lute, melodious sing, 

An anthem to returning Spring. 


When tempest dire shall shake thy bower, 

And murky clouds on earth shallower; 

I'll haste me to thy sylvan cell, 

For every thought on thee shall dwell. 
NASHVILLE BARD.. 








THE PUZZLER. 


ENIGMAS. . 

I am a word of eight letters. My Ist and 8th 
is an article; my Ist, 8th and 5th is a small in- 
sect; my 8th, 7th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th is a 
whim; my 5th and 6th is a pronoun; my Ist, 3d 
and 2d is the name of a fairy queen; my 7th, 
Sth, 6th, 7th and 8th is a strong vegetable; my 
5th, 7th, 2d, 5th and 4th is the name of a smal! 
bird; my 2d, Ist and 8th form a part of the hu- 
man family; my 5th, 7th and 8th is the height 
of fashion; my whole is what often makes a 
great man. 

I ama word of seven letters. My Ist, 2d, 
6th and Ist is lifeless; my Ist, 2d, 6th and 5th 
is costly; my 5th, 6th, 5th and 2d is uncommon; 
my 7th, 6th, 5th and 2d is a small animal; my 
3d, 4th, 6th and 5th is an article used in build- 
ing; my whole is the name of a prophetess of 
old. D. 8S. 








ENIGMA. 

1 am a word of five letters, and a principal support of 
ife; my 5th, 3d, 4th, and 5th, signifies a thing which 
does not exist; my 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th, is to gain 
knowledge; my Ist, 3d, 4th, and 5th, is an ornament for 
the ladies; my 2d, 3d, and 5th, is a bright color; my 
5th, 2d, 3d, 4th, and Sth, signifies fear; my Ist, 2d, 4th, 
and 5th, is a smalliron article necessary in building.— 
My whole is very palatable. N. 


ENIGMA. 
Iam not seen, though often heard 
With trembling and with fear; 
Sometimes I’m gentle as the bird 
That biithely skims thro’ air, 


At other times I’m fierce and wild, 
And mischief’s in my way; 

Again, I would not hurt a child, 
But help it in its play. 


My aid to merchants oft has been 
The means of greatest gain; 

And yet, as oft as may be seen, 
Loss follows in my train. 


Now, ladies fair, my name explore, 
Or you shall hear from me no more. 
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